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PREFACE. 


On entering a crowded assembly, filled with members of the 
fashionable world, we gaze on the numerous groups of 
fair human flowers with some interest, admiring the grace 
of one, the brilliancy of another. Perhaps we carelessly ask 
the name of those who particularly attract our attention 
or-claim our admiration; but all soon fades from the me- 
mory, leaving only a confused remembrance of something 
beautiful and agreeable. Let however any of these chance 
acquaintance be introduced into our home or to our inti- 
macy, and the case is immediately altered: then we no 
longer confine our regards to their personal appearance ; 
their mere outward beauty, charming as it may be, forms 


the least of their attractions, and we inquire with interest 
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‘into the family connections and the history of our new a 
rica 5: 


x 
acquaintance, their qualities, their peculiarities, and charac- 


teristics,—all are interesting to us, and the more so, the — 


more intimately we study all that distinguishes them from 
the unknown crowd of which they at first constituted a 
part. | 

Apply this to plants, and it will be seen that the same 
feeling is experienced with regard to our floral acquaintance. 
Enter an extensive garden stocked with rare plants, or a 
crowded conservatory full of exotics, and we admire their 
lovely forms, their brilliant colours, the gracefulness of one, 
the stately growth of another. We carry away a general 
sense of beauty, and even this is a great pleasure; but these 
lovely strangers are strangers still, and they soon fade from 
remembrance. Should however one or two be presented to 
us, how eagerly do we inquire their names, the country 
from which they were brought, their qualities, uses, and 


peculiarities, and then only do they become favourites and 


almost friends; for the most minute inquiry and the most 
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‘new sources of interest. This, then, should be the aim of 


those who cultivate plants, more particularly in a green- 
house, as leading naturally to a more perfect intimacy with 
each individual; and it is to facilitate this study of plants, 
rather than to excite admiration of their outward forms, 
that a botanical character has been given to this little 
Work, and the peculiarities of structure, together with the 
Classes, Orders, and Genera annexed, so as to aid in the 
inquiry, and encourage the student to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the favourites of the garden and con- 
servatory. 

T'o those Amateurs whose taste does not lead them to 
study Botany, this Work will not be the less useful as an 
aid to the cultivation of their greenhouse favourites; for 
the scientific part may be omitted altogether, without de- 
stroying its utility as a Gardener’s Manual. 

The descriptions of the Orders and Genera are derived 
from Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom’ and Loudon’s 
‘Encyclopedia of Plants.’ 

Nice, 1857. 
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POPULAR 


GARDEN BOTANY. 


(GREENHOUSE PLANTS.) 


However beautiful and interesting an English garden may 
be in spring, summer, and autumn, when a rapid succession 
of graceful forms and lovely colours present themselves to 
the eye of the patient and nature-loving cultivator, the 
time must come, and ever comes too soon, when it may be 
sald with Bryant :— 

_ Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang, and 

stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 


The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again.” 


During the comparatively desolate period of winter, when 
remembrance of the past only brings regret, and hope for 
VOL. II. B 
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the following season is rather too distant to afford much 
consolation, the greenhouse offers its valuable services, not 
merely by nurturing and preserving those favourites which 
have only become partly acchmatized, but by presenting to 
us its own peculiar gifts, in those more delicate exotics 
which will not at present, and in all probability never will, 
bear exposure to our rude climate, but must be fostered 
by protection from the outer air, and occasionally by arti- 
ficial heat. A greenhouse is now generally considered an 
indispensable addition to a garden of any pretension; and, 
as Cowper says, “ Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse 
too,” for the very efficient reason, that “there blooms exotic 
beauty, warm and snug, while the winds whistle and the 
snows descend.” 

A volume having been provided to aid the young gar- 
dener in the acquirement of that knowledge which is essen- 
tial to the management of a garden, and also to explain the 
botanical arrangement, characteristics, and properties of the 
plants cultivated therein, the following pages will be de- 
voted to Greenhouse Gardening,—treating of those plants 
which are generally introduced under the shelter of glass 
both summer and winter, and also those which only require 
a security from the cold of the latter season. A greenhouse 
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is, in fact, simply a place secure from frost; for when the 
barometer falls so low that freezing is apprehended, then a 
fire to heat the flues will raise the temperature within the 
house, causing the plants to enjoy a propitious climate, 
whilst all out-of-doors feels the severity of the weather. 
Here the still and mild air allows vegetation to go on,—not 
to live merely, but to flourish and to arrive at perfection,— 
and, contrasted with the state of the garden, the flowers 
seem doubly valuable and more exquisitely beautiful at this 
season than in the height of summer, when the profusion 
makes each individual plant of less value. A visit to this 
crystal palace in miniature, when out-of-door pursuits can- 
not be followed, is a source of pleasure which few will deny 
themselves who have the means to gratify it. 

In the erection of a greenhouse, and the choice of a suit- 
able locality for it, no plans can be given here, as the style 
of house, aspect, and size must depend entirely upon cir- 
cumstances, and are better left to experienced persons on 
the spot. It is therefore supposed that the house is built 
in the best possible manner; but it is advised, where prac- 
ticable, that it should be divided into two parts, one to be 
kept warmer than the other for Ferns—which also love a 
moister atmosphere than most other plants,—or for forcing 
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flowers in winter, to ornament the conservatory or sitting- 
room; or this portion may be used for propagating young 
plants. A slate cistern m one corner should not be for- 
gotten, which may receive rain from the outside; the water 
is then of the same temperature as the house, and in a more 
suitable state for the tender plants. It 1s a good plan also 
to have a small building attached, or a portion of a large 
greenhouse cut off, to be used as a potting-house, fitted up 
' with a convenient table, with shelves and drawers for bulbs, 
seeds, and tools. 


The house now only requires to be filled with plants, and 


managed with ordinary care, with the assistance of a gardener 
who has some experience in the subject: one is generally 
attached to a good garden, who has the management of the 
hot-water apparatus, or whatever plan is adopted for heat- 
ing; who knows when windows should be open or shut, 
water used or withheld, and all the little details of this 
kind, which must be attended to by a person who is on the 
spot at all times and seasons. Still a few plain directions 
may be useful to note here; as, that air must be admitted 
very sparingly in cold weather, but in summer and all warm 
spring-days very freely, or the plants become tender and 
grow straggling: in winter, water is to be administered 
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very cautiously, only keeping the earth just moist, but in 


spring increased in quantity, and particularly when the 
plants are flowering and in sunny weather. The sooner fires 
can be dispensed with, the better it is for the plants in 
general, but still precautions must be taken against even 
slight frosts, by shuttmg up the house early and covering 
with mats. If insects appear on the plants, the house must 
be fumigated, or each plant washed carefully. In summer a | 
rolling-blind is almost indispensable ; for as the house turns 
more or less to the south, the plants are liable to be burned 
or their fine colours lessened by the scorching sun. 

These pages are only intended for the amateur, who, de- 
lighting in the care of tender plants, may still not know 
what are suitable for the greenhouse, or how to manage them, 
and who may wish also to study them botanically, so as to 
have some idea of their arrangement and scientific charac- 
ter. The work includes many more plants than could be 


introduced into one house, but their number ensures a va- 


riety according to the taste and means of the proprictor. 
A greenhouse, stocked with judgment and arranged with 
elegance, is very pleasing and satisfactory, particularly if the 
possessor will be careful to have a variety of climbing-plants 
to cover the pillars and woodwork; amongst the most 
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charming of these may be mentioned, the Cobea, Eccre- 
mocarpus, Hoya, Kennedia, Lophospermum, Tropaolum, 
 Passiflora, Mandevillea, and Bignonia. A few ornamental 
baskets may be introduced with advantage, to be suspended 
from the roof, containing plants which look well hanging 
down, as Cereus, Nierembergia, Saaicava sarmentosa, ete. 
etc., but these do equally well placed on shelves. At the 
back of the stagemg should be arranged the larger class of 
plants and evergreens, to form a good background; next, 
bright flowering plants, and lastly, bulbs, and those that are 
delicate and low, which bear a close inspection. These 
should not be crowded, but so placed that if possible the 
pots of all may be hidden by the fohage of those below; 
the colours of the flowers must also be arranged to please 
the eye: in short there is ample room for the display of 
taste in various ways. Of course everything must be kept 
perfectly neat; every dead or decaying leaf and stalk re- 
moved, the heads of flowers tied up, and stems supported 
where necessary, the earth stirred to admit air, and a hun- 
dred little things which are constantly occurring ; so that 
there is a never-ending scene of pleasure and amusement 
to the true lover of these beautiful and interesting nurslings. 
The greenhouse, too, is in its most attractive state at the 
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very time when there is little or no interest in the gar- 
den, and on this account those plants which will flower 
with good cultivation, at that dormant period of the year, 
should be more particularly chosen, as in the summer, when 
the garden itself is gay, the house becomes less attractive. 
If a warm division, or forcing department, be added, Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, etc., and many of 
the bulbs will show bud early, and can be removed to the 
cooler part to flower, while others may take their place, and 
a constant succession be kept up which will render not only 
the greenhouse but the drawing-room gay all the winter 
months. The fortunate possessors of a conservatory as well 
as a greenhouse may keep the latter for forcing merely, so 
that the conservatory (generally attached to the dwelling), 
can be stocked with flowering plants when they are in their 
greatest beauty; but, previous to removal, care must be 
taken to harden them gradually, by placing them first for a 
day or two in the cooler part of the greenhouse. 

The objection made by many to the so-called “hard” 
names given to plants will be overcome, and the difficulty 
found in remembering them, be obviated by all those who 
are in earnest in the pursuit, for a little attention (equally 
required to learn an English name) will soon impress them 
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on the memory, and our favourites are surely worth a little 
pains. ‘These learned names are for the purpose of making 
a kind of general language, equally understood by the bo- 
tanists of every country. The names of the genera have 
been explained in these pages, so that however incompre- 
hensible they may at first appear to the unlearned in the 
Greek and Latin languages, they may, by having a clue to 
their meaning, more easily retain them. Many think Eng- 
lish names should be given to all plants, but this is im- 
possible, and would only render the subject more puzzling, 
as appellations of this kind are either only local, or given 
without any rule, and every one would think they had an 
equal right to invent them, so that the same plant might 
have a hundred names attached to it. ‘The learned names 
cannot always be translated into one English word: for 
example, that of the beautiful and curious plant, the Av- 
gozanthos, which word means ¢o raise up, and a flower, 
could not be rendered into one English appellative, yet 
when understood it is seen to be characteristic; or the 
word Agave, which means admirable, though very charac- 
teristic of this plant, is equally so of others, and would 
therefore be no distinctive name if translated. ‘Those who 
complain of the difficulty, have probably had none in re- | 
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membering the words Amaryllis, Petunia, Fuchsia, Verbena, 
Camellia, Kennedia, and many others of common occurrence, 
showing that it is only want of familiarity with the plants 
themselves that causes the difficulty of which they make 
such bitter complaints. To assist the memory, it is a good 
plan to have every plant labelled, and this is easily done, and 
in a very neat manner, by having nicely-shaped sticks, or 
proper labels, painted white, and so prepared that the name 
may be written with a pencil; these inserted in a conspicu- 
ous part of each pot will attract the eye, and constantly 
recall the name: if this plan be followed up rigidly, it 
will prove very satisfactory both to the owner and also to 
visitors, who frequently wish to know the name of a plant 
new to them. 

The Vegetable Kingdom is divided by Lindley into seven 
great classes, of which three only are mentioned here. 
AcrogEns contains Ferns; HNpoGgENns, Grasses, Lilies, 
Orchises, and Palms; and HExocens includes the rest of 
the beautiful plants cultivated in gardens, greenhouses, and 
stoves. The peculiarities of these classes, with the orders 
and genera, are described in their respective places. 


Cuass I.* ACROGENS. 


Flowerless plants, but with the stem and leaves usually 
distinguishable. 


LYCOPODIACEA. 


Acrogens, usually moss-like plants, with creeping stems and 
imbricated leaves; or they are stemless, with erect, awl-shaped 
leaves. The spore-cases are from one to three-celled, placed 
between the stem and leaf, sessile, either bursting by distinct 
valves or not opening, and containing powdery matter, or minnte 
seeds marked at the apex with three radiating, elevated ridges. 
Plants intermediate between mosses and ferns.—Natives most 
abundantly of hot damp climates. 


LYCOPODIUM. (Crius-moss.) 


Generic Character. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Thece: or spore-cases 
kidney-shaped, one-celled, two-valved, with many sporules (or 
seeds), which are very minute and powdery. 

The name arises from the Greek for a wolf and foot, from 
the form of the root. Several species of this genus are 


* Second Class of Lindley. 
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introduced into the greenhouse on account of their pretty 
moss-like appearance, and their evergreen character; they 
flourish best in pots set in pans of water, or at the edge of 
tanks, as they delight in moisture. L. densum, from New 
South Wales, and depresswm, from the Cape, are often cul- 
tivated in the greenhouse, and are extremely ornamental. 
LI. Helveticum, a Swiss species, is also very pretty and 
hardy; its bright-green leaves and trailing stems make it a 
_very desirable plant for the edges of the aquarium, or water- 
tank, as it may be used in hiding the unsightly appearance 
of the sides and edges of this necessary appendage to the 
greenhouse. It looks well also growing on the earth of the 
large pots, where perhaps the stem of the plant is bare and 
tall, and if it can in this situation be kept sufficiently 
moist, takes off from the ugly appearance of the bare earth, 
and as it also hangs very gracefully over the edge, it hides 
the pot as well. There are other hardy species. 


ee 


FERNS. 


The beautiful and interesting plants known as “ Ferns” 
are now so generally cultivated, either in closed cases or in 
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a warm part of the greenhouse, that they cannot be omitted 
in a work devoted to exotics, a few of the genera and species 
are therefore here described; but it is strongly recommend- 
ed that those who intend to devote some attention to this 
class of plants, should procure the numbers, already out, of 
a work entitled ‘A Natural History of Ferns, British and 
Exotic, by i. J. Lowe, Esq. ; when completed, it will com- 
prehend all the Ferns which have been introduced into the 
greenhouses and stoves of this country, with directions for . 
cultivation, and many other interesting particulars. The 
following account of Ferns is to be considered only as an 
introduction to this interesting subject. 

_ These plants have a stem either creeping below or in the 
eround, or growing like a tree, having leaves which are 
coiled up when young, either simple or divided in various 
ways. The reproductive organs consist of spore-cases arising 
from the veins upon the under surface of the leaves (or 
fronds, as they are called) or from their margin; these 
cases either have stalks in the form of an elastic ring, or 
they are stalkless ; sometimes they arise beneath the cuticle 
which then forms a cover for them, called an indusium; or 
they appear on the outer surface of the fronds. 
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OPHIOGLOSSACEH. 


Acrogens, with the stem erect or pendulous, with a cavity in 
the middle instead of pith; below, the stalks of the leaves and 
the spike become blended together. Leaves with netted veins, 
sometimes forked. Spore- (seed) cases collected into a spike, 
two-valved, without any trace of an elastic ring. Spores re- 
sembling fine powder.—Natives of the ‘Tropics and temperate 
latitudes. 


OPHIOGLOSSUM. (AppDER’s-1oNGUE.) 
Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Thecee naked, forming a 


jointed spike of two rows, opening at the sides; frond undivided. 

@ The Greek for serpent and tongue gives the name to this 
genus of ferns, from the form of the leaves. O. vulgatum 
is our well-known Adder’s-tongue Fern, and several species 
have been introduced into the greenhouse, as O. gramineum 
and costatum, from Australia; dudboswm, from America, and 
Lusitanicum, from Portugal, are even hardy enough to be 
grown in the garden. 


BOTRYCHIUM. (Moonworr.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) 'Thecee naked, globose, dis- 
tinct, attached to a compound spike, opening nearly at the side. 
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The name is derived from the Greek for a bunch, in al- 
lusion to the form of the fructification. 6. Lunaria is the 
English species; O. obliquum, dissectum, Virginicum, fuma- 
rioides, and gracile, are North American species, and tole- 
rably hardy; Austrade, from Australia, requires the shelter 
of the greenhouse always. These plants are not striking, 
but are sometimes introduced into cultivation on account 
of their curious forms, to mix with other Ferns. 


POLYPODIACEA. 


Acrogens, which are principally distinguished by the thece # 
having a ring or band of coarse meshes, which is too strong to 
be broken through when the case opens to discharge its contents. 
Most of the species have the spore-cases on the back of the leaf 
(frond), except Hymenophyllee and Osmundee; in the latter 
they are on contracted leaves, resembling those of the last Order. 
—They are natives of almost every part of the world. The leaves 
and roots of some genera are useful. 


WOODSIA. - 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori dot-like, scattered ; in- 
dusium membranous, placed under the sori, and ciliated. 


Named after Mr. Woods, a British botamst. W. hyper- 
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borea is a Scotch species, and z/vensis, British; W. glabella 
and Perriniana are North American, and Caucasica is from 
the Caucasian mountains: these will even bear the open 
air, but look well mixed with other ferns in the greenhouse. 
Besides these, there are alpina, infidula, mollis, and obtusa. 
They are all of small size, with pinnated fronds. 


GRAMMITIS. 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori linear; transverse, con- 
cealed under chaffy scales: no indusium. 

‘From the Greek word gramma, a letter, as the sori are 
placed so as to have some resemblance to letters. G. Aus- 
tralis, a species from New South Wales, is often grown in 
the greenhouse; and there are others, but they require stove- 
heat. 


POLY PODIUM. 
Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori in. little round scattered 
convex spots: no indusium. 
Named from the Greek word for many and foot, on ac- 
count of the multitude of roots. The lover of Ferns is 
familiar with this noble genus, from the English species 
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vulgare, Phegopteris, and Dryopteris. Several hardy species 
are brought from America; as Scoulert, Virginianum, in- 
canum, and hexagonopterum ; from Madeira, as drepanum, 
but these will all flourish in a damp greenhouse. P. dineare, 
from Japan, and Australis, from New South Wales, require 
the greenhouse altogether. 


ASPIDIUM. (Surety Fsry.) 

Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori roundish, scattered ; in- 
dusium solitary, orbicular, fixed by the centre, or at the side, 
making it kidney-shaped. 

Named from the indusia being shield-shaped, from the 
Greek for duckler. The English Ferns of this genus are 
wrriguum, dumetorum, dilatatum, cristatum, dentatum, etc. 
America yields for growth in this country a few, as cicuta- 
rium, bulbiferum, atomarium, etc. Hallert and Rheticum 
are from Switzerland ; alpinum and montanum are from the 
South of Europe, and @mulum from Madeira. These are all 
tolerably hardy, but are better for the shelter of the green- 
house, and other species of the genus require stove-heat. 
This is an extremely pretty tribe of Ferns. 


a 
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NEPHRODIUM. 
Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Indusium kidney-shaped ; 


some or all of the lateral veins of each pinnula united to corre- 
sponding veins in the adjoining pinnula. 

This genus has been taken from Aspidiwm by some authors, 
and embraces the 4. Milix-mas, aculeatum, lobatum, Lonchitis, 
etc. of England. The foreign species are numerous; many 
have been introduced into the greenhouse and stove, and are 
very ornamental. The following are adapted to the green- 
house, and several of them are also sufficiently hardy to 
bear the open air:—J. acrostichoides, Noveboracense, mar- 
ginale, erosum, Goldianum, Lancastriense, intermedium, and 
obtusum, are American species; /ragrans, a sweet-smelling 
species, 1s found in Hurope; and moé/e is a native of New 
South Wales: the latter requires the shelter of the green- 
house constantly, and a turfy peat and loam soil. 


ASPLENIUM. (Spieenwort.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori linear, placed upon la- 
teral veins ; indusium membranous, flat, separating inwardly. 


The name is derived from the Greek for spleen, as the 
WOOL, 11. C 
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plant was formerly supposed to cure disorders of that part 
of the body. The well-known species 4. Lilix-femina, lan- 
ceolatum, Adiantum-nigrum, Ruta-muraria, septentrionale, 
marinum, Trichomanes, and viride are natives of our own 
soil. The following foreigners are introduced from Europe, 
and can be grown in the garden, as Hallerz, from Switzer- 
land; jissum, from Hungary ; Petrarche, from France ; but 
palmatum, from the South of Kurope, requires the frame 
in winter. From America we have Michauxu, montanum, 
thelypteroides, melanocaulon, ebeneum, and angustifolium : 
these are also tolerably hardy; but acutwm and Canariense, 


from the Canaries ; diversifolium and obtusatum, from New 


Zealand; falcatum and flabellifolium, from New South 
Wales; and monanthemum, from the Cape, and other spe- 
cies, are all greenhouse Ferns, and a very elegant and beau- 
tiful tribe. A. Australe, falcata, and serra are now removed 
to a new genus, Acropteris ; dwersifolia, bulbifera, rhizo- 
phylla, lava, and Odontites are generically called Darea ; and 
there are still others which may be procured for the green- 
house. 
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ALLANTODIA. 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori oblong, oblique with 
respect to the midrib; indusium membranous, vaulted, cylindri- 
eal, adhering to a vein, opening inwards, finally spreading out- 
wards. 

Named from the Greek for a sausage, to which the arched 
indusia bear some resemblance. The species of this genus 
require the greenhouse or stove; the following grow well 
in the former :—awillaris, umbrosa, and strigosa, natives of 
Madeira; Austrats, from Australia; and ¢exera, from New 


South Wales. 


3 DOODIA. . 

Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori lunulate, distinct, pa- 
rallel with the midrib ; indusium membranous, superficial, flat, 
separating inwardly. 

Named after Mr. Doody, an investigator of cryptogamic 
botany. Small, stiff, and rough-leaved Ferns. We have D. 
Virginica, from North America; aspera, lunulata, caudata, 
maxima, media, Kunthiana, and blechnoides, from Australia. 
These grow in the greenhouse, in peat, loam, and sand. 
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GYMNOGRAMMA. (GotprEn Ferry.) 
Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Thecee seated on the forked 


veins of the fronds; indusium none. 

This genus takes its name from the sori having no in- 
dusium, therefore naked,/ and gramma, a letter, from the 
sorl upon the forked veins resembling Roman writing. This 
is a very beautiful genus of Ferns, but unfortunately nearly 
all require stove culture; a few can be kept however in a 
warm greenhouse, as G. Martensi, which is often known 
under the name of chrysophylia: the frond is about eighteen 
inches long; “the colour of the upper surface is a dull 
yellowish-green, whilst beneath it is covered profusely with 
a rich yellow farinose powder; the form of the frond is bi- 
pinnate, with lanceolate pinne, and elongated or roundish 
pinnatifid pinnules, the segments being toothed: it is per- 
haps the handsomest of the farinose-powdered Ferns, being 
the most golden of the genus.” This Fern is not suffici- 
ently hardy to grow in the greenhouse, but it will bear the 
cooler air for a time; it is truly styled the “ King of the 
Gold-ferns.” G. Totta, a native of Madeira, requires a warm 
greenhouse, but it is at present very rare. This account 
is taken from the work of Mr. Lowe, mentioned at p. 12. 
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BLECHNUM. 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori linear, continuous 
(sometimes interrupted), contiguous to the midrib; indusium 
membranous, superficial, continuous, opening inwards. 


A Greek name for a Fern, thought to mean powerless. 
A few species may be raised in the greenhouse, in turfy peat, 
as hastatum, from Chili; levigatum, cartilagineum, and stria- 
tum, from Australia, and Austrate, from the Cape. 


LOMARIA. 

Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori linear, continuous, oc- 
cupying the surface of the linear pinnee of a particular frond ; 
indusium marginal or sub-marginal, and involute. 

The name arises from the Greek for edge, on account of 
the marginal position of the mdusia. A genus of fine Ferns, 
of which Z. Spicant 1s English, and the following can he 
cultivated in the greenhouse :—JL. auriculata and Capensis, 
natives of the Cape, nuda and Patersoni, of Van Diemen’s 
Land, danceolata of New Zealand, and Magellanica of the 
Falkland Islands. | 
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ALLOSORUS. (Rock-BRAKE.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Margin of the frond con- 
volute, concealing the masses of thecee. 

A, flecuosus is a very pretty species, of a graceful twining 
or climbing habit, growing about four feet long; the main 
rachis is wavy, and the secondary stalks curiously zigzag ; 
these are pinnated with from three to five pimnules, and are 
remarkably light and airy in appearance; the fructification 
is on the two sides of the pinnule. A. calomelanos is a 
native of rocky places at the Cape: its bright green fronds, 
with black stalks, make it an elegant Fern for the green- 
house, where it flourishes in a cool place. A. cordatus also 
requires a cool greenhouse, though it is a native of Mexico. 


CHEILANTHES. 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori dot-like, separate, mar- 
ginal in the recess of the indusium; indusium either reflexed 
crenules of the frond, or scale-like, membranous, and arising from 
the margin, or nearly continuous, opening inwards. 

Named from the Greek for a Zp and flower, in allusion 
to the lip-hke form of the indusium. ‘This is a very pretty 


QO. Jews. tith - Vincent Brooks Imp ; 


Scolopendriam Krebsit . 
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genus, formerly included in Pteris.. The greenhouse species 
are—pteroides, rufescens, suaveolens, odora, hirta, micro- 
mera, caudata, farinosa, etc.: these are from various parts 
of the world. ‘The last-mentioned is an exceedingly pretty _ 
species, the stems being of an ebon blackness, the frond 
dark-green above and of a pure white beneath, caused by a 
powdery substance; it is pinnated, with the lower pair of 
pinne remote; the lower segments near the rachis longer 
than the rest. They only require a temperate greenhouse. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM. (Harr’s-tonevur.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Thecee in elongate and 
straight lines, always in pairs, the two indusia meeting between 
them, and at first appearing but as one indusium. 

Little marks on the lower part of the fronds of this plant 
being somewhat like the insect called Scolopendra, the plant 
has derived its name from this circumstance. S. officina- 
rum is the British species. &. Kredsi is a curious species, 
having a pinnated frond, which is rare in this genus; the 
frond is more than a foot long, erect, broadly lanceolate, 
pointed; pinne near each other except the lower ones; 
sori broad but long, and in pairs; the indusia ciliated at 
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the margin: it 1s a native of the neighbourhood of Graham’s 
Town and Natal, and requires only a temperate greenhouse. 


NOTHOCHLAINA. 

Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori marginal, linear, con- 
tinuous; no indusium; capsule short, pedicellate; frond hairy. 

The word means spurious and a cloak, as the sori have 
no real indusia. A beautiful genus of small Ferns, of 
which some species require the stove, but the following bear 
the cooler air of the greenhouse :—J. nivea, from Mexico; 
tenera, from Chili; ckloniana, from the Cape; distans, 
from Australia; sizwata, also from Mexico, is an interesting 
species; the fronds are about a foot long, the pinne shortly 
stalked, near an inch long, oblong, deeply sinuated above, 
clothed with wool beneath, densely covered with membra- 
naceous scales, generally white or brownish; sori marginal. 
The species of this curious genus are either hairy, woolly, 
scaly, or covered with powder. 


ADIANTUM. (Maten-nair.) 
Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) The margin of the frond is 
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itself reflexed, and the reflexed portion bears nearly circular or 
kidney-shaped masses of thecee. 

The genus is named from the Greek word for dry, as the 
frond cannot be wetted even when plunged beneath water. 
This is one of the most elegant and delicate of the Fern 
tribe, and it is fortunate that several will. bear cultivation 
in the greenhouse. A. reniforme is a native of Madeira, 
and has its fronds simple, kidney-shaped, and the edges 
notched ; it has long been known in this country : pedatum, 
from Canada ; pubescens, hispidulum, assimile, and formosum 
are from Australia; thiopicum is from the Cape ; cuneatum 
from Brazil, is generally cultivated in the hothouse, but it — 
will also flourish in the greenhouse ; the whole genus how- 
ever is considered as prospering best in a hot atmosphere, 
and though some are hardy, they are quite different plants 
when subjected to the climate of the stove. 


DAVALUIA. (Harn’s-roor Frry.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori roundish, nearly termi- 
nal and marginal, distinct; indusium superficial, attached in- 
wards, and opening outwards. 


Named after a Mr. Davall, a Swiss botanist. .D. Cana- 
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riensis, a native of the Canaries, has the curious propensity 
of curving its root over the side of the pot in which it grows, 
and as it is covered with brown hair, it resembles a hare’s 
foot, whence the English name; it is a handsome Fern. D. 
gibbosa is from New Zealand ; dubia and pyxidata from New 
Holland ; these will live in the greenhouse, the rest require 
the stove. The soil should be peat and sand. 


HYMENOPHYLLUM. (fitu-Frry.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptegamia Filices.) Sori marginal, inserted upon 
a long bristle-like receptacle ; mdusium erect, bell-shaped. 

The filmy nature of the frond is the character from which 
the name is taken. ‘These delicate little Ferns are difficult 
to cultivate, for they require much shade, and do best among 
damp moss. JZ. fleruosum, sanguinolentum, dilatatum, and 
nitens have been iatroduced from New Zealand. 


CYATHEHA. (Tree Ferry.) 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Sori globose and scattered, 
inserted upon an elevated receptacle, which arises from a division 
of the vein; indusium spherical, opening in the middle, and 
finally becoming flat. 


POLYPODIACER. oP 


- Named from the cup-shaped figure of the indusium. This 
genus contains the celebrated “Tree Fern,”’ so often met with 
in the tropics, and described by travellers. An extract from 
Mr. Gosse’s work on Jamaica, where he graphically de- 
scribes these plants, may not be out of place here, although 
the species referred to is only cultivated in this country in 
the stove. Mr. Gosse says:—‘I will mention one more 
member of this tribe, a Tree Fern of peculiar beauty, that I 
found growing in some abundance, in a spot of more than 
usual gloom and grandeur, far on towards Rotherwood. 
The species was, I believe, Cyathea arborea, taller and more 
graceful than the Alsophila of the mountain brow. The- 
slender stems, each marked with its oval scale-like scars, and 
throwing out from its summit its swelling cluster of leaf- 
bases, so compact and so regular, as to look like the ele- 
gantly fluted knot of some cast-iron pillar, again constricted 
before they spread abroad in a wide umbrella of finely-cut 
foliage, had an imposing effect here in the rather open 
woods, surrounded by the naked, irregular trunks (moss- 
grown, and studded with parasites) of the tall trees that 
towered up, and interwove their branches far above their 
heads, shutting out the sun, and almost the light.” C. me- 
dullaris and dealbata, both Tree Ferns of New Zealand, can 
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be grown in the greenhouse, and are great treasures when 
procured and kept in health, as their graceful fronds, tower- 
ing above other plants, are a great addition to the variety — 
of form collected together: the latter has a white powder 
on the under side of the frond, which adds to its beauty. 


PTERIS. 


Gen. Char. (Cryptogamia Filices.) Thecse in a continuous mar- 
ginal line, covered by a continuous marginal indusium. 

Named from the Greek for plume, from their feather-like 
appearance. This is an extensive genus, of which a few are 
introduced into the greenhouse, as P. arguta, from Madeira ; 
rotundifolia, from New Zealand ; Cretica, from Candia ; um- 
brosa and tremula from New South Wales; astata and 
macrophylla, from the Cape; zatramarginalis, from Mexico ; 
Kingiana, from Norfolk Island; and longifolia and serra- 
tula, from India. These Ferns should have a peat and loam 
soul. 
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Cuass IJ.* HENDOGENS. 


Increase of new wood taking place for the most part in- 
ternally. Leaves straight-veined and permanent. Organs 
of fructification in threes. Kmbryo with one cotyledon or 
seed-lobe. 

PALMACEA. 

Spadix scaly, terminal, often branched, enclosed in a one or 
many-valved spathe, which is often woody. Flowers small, sup- 
ported by scaly bracts ; divisions of calyx three, colourless, fleshy 
or leathery, not falling; petals three, often larger. Stamens in- 
serted into the base, various in number. Ovary free, usually 
composed of three parts. Fruit a drupe, berry, or nut. Leaves ter- 
minal, clustered, usually very large. Trunk arborescent, simple.— 
Tropical trees generally, and almost every part of immense value. 


CARYOTA. 


Gen. Char. (Moneecia Polyandria.) Common spatha compound; 
barren flower—calyx three-leaved, petals three; fertile—calyx 
three-leaved, corolla three-parted, style one; berry one-celled, two- 
seeded. 

The name is supposed to be derived from the Greek for 
head, as wine made from the sap soon affected the head of 
those who drank of it. A few species of this elegant Palm 
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have been introduced into this country, as C. wrens, from 
the East Indies; horrida, from South America; and mitis, 
from China: the two former require the heat of the stove, — 
but the latter bears the cooler air of the greenhouse, and 
when well treated and favourably situated, is a graceful ad- 
dition ; its fine leaves are often three or four feet long, 
drooping, and twice pinnated ; the straw-coloured flowers 
are in a branched spike, and these are succeeded by round 
black berries, which are however not eatable. The C. wrens 
in its native country often attains the height of sixty feet, 
and has fine pinnated leaves; the stem yields a sweet and 
pleasant liquor, called toddy, which is boiled by the natives 
of Ceylon, and made into sugar, called yaggory ; the pith 
makes sago, and the bud is likewise eaten as a cabbage. 
The best soil for the greenhouse species is a sandy loam. 


ee OS 


CHAMAIROPS. (Fan Patm.) 


Gen. Char. (Polygamia Diecia.) Spatha double, leathery, florets 
with bracts; calyx three-cleft; corolla of three petals; filaments 
dilated at the base. 


The name is of uncertain derivation. Some of the species 
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are greenhouse plants in this country, and not difficult to 
cultivate. C. humilis is a native of the South of Europe, 
and is called the Dwarf Fan-Palm; this is a very pretty 
species for the greenhouse, as it has fine palmate fronds with 
spiny stalks; it will grow in the open air in Europe as far 
north as Nice; in the Hdinburgh Botanic Gardens a spe- 
cimen has lived for many years, protected slightly during 
the frosts of winter. C. Hystrix is called the porcupine, the 
stalks having long entangled prickles; C. serrulata is the 
saw-leaved Palm, and C. Palmetto has smooth stems; the 
three latter are from North America, and bear the green- 
house. C. excelsa, from Nepaul, Guianensis and gracilis 
from South America, require the stove. They should have 
sandy loam, and do best in moist heat. 
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HEMODORACEL. 


Endogens, with the flowers more or less woolly, the sepals and 
petals in many cases undistinguishable, and united into a cylin- 
drical tube. Stamens arising from the sepals and petals, either 
three and opposite the petals, or six ; anthers bursting inwardly.— 
Herbaceous plants, with fibrous perennial roots, and permanent, 
sword-shaped leaves, which are mostly in two ranks. They are 
natives of many places, and some of the roots are edible. 
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ANIGOZANTHOS. 


Gen. Char. (Heaandria Monogynia.) Flowers tubular, incurved, 


with a six-parted regular limb; stamens inserted into the mouth, ~ 


ascending. 


The name means, ¢o raise wp and a flower, as the flowers 
are raised up on long stalks. ‘This is a genus of New Hol- 
land plants, of very extraordinary appearance ; the roots are 
said to be nutritious when roasted, and the natives appear 
to like them. 4. flavida and rufa have brownish-green 
flowers ; coccinea, scarlet ; humilis, crimson ; Manglesii, scar- 
let-green ; pulcherrimus is also a handsome species ; these may 
be grown in the greenhouse, and will bear putting out in 
summer, except perhaps, the species umilis. To give an 
idea of the curicus appearance that some of the species 
have, the following account of two, which may shortly be- 
come common, will be given: they were discovered by Mr. 
Drummond, in Australia, who calls A. fuliginosa “a real 
mourning flower, the upper portions of the stem and lower 
portion of the corolla being covered, as it were, with black 
velvet ;’ the flowers themselves are lemon-coloured and 
covered with hairs, those on the stem being found, on ex- 
amination, to be like feathers. A. ¢yrianthina is quite as 
magnificent a species; it grows in marshes, stands three or 
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Anigozanthos tynianthinum. 
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four feet high, and bears branches, and flowers clothed with 
the richest Tyrian purple-coloured down; the tube of the 
flower is rather long and curved, and within, the flower is 
of a delicate straw-colour, which contrasts well with the 
deep colour of the exterior. ‘These two magnificent species 
it is to be hoped may get into cultivation in this country. 
The plants require to be kept dry mm winter, to be repotted 
in spring, and then to be well watered during their period 
of growth; they prefer a light soil of peat, loam, and sand. 


AMARYLLIIDACEA. 


Endogens, with six-parted flowers, six or more stamens, with 
the anthers turned inwards. Ovary three-celled. Leaves sword- 
shaped, with parallel veins. Generally bulbous plants.—Natives 
of many parts of the world, particularly the Hast and West 
Indies, and the Cape. The qualities of some poisonous, others 
produce edible roots. 


GETHYLLIS. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flowers six-parted, with 
a long thread-shaped tube; the spathe obliquely truncated. 

The name is derived from the Greek for ¢o rejoice, pro- 
bably from the delicious scent of the flowers. ‘This is a 
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genus of Cape bulbs, producing deliciously sweet white 


flowers, in June and July. The species are sporalis, vil- 
losa, ciliaris, lanceolata, Afra, etc. The leaves are narrow - 


and long, some spiral, others flat. Soil, sandy peat and 
loam. . 
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AMARYLLIS. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flowers nodding, irregular, 
funnel-shaped, gaping ; filaments curved downwards, unequal in 
proportion or direction; seeds numerous and flat. 


The name means resplendent. ‘The greenhouse species 
of this genus are not numerous, as the genus now stands, 
A. Banksia, from the Cape, with flesh-coloured flowers, being 
the principal, but those which have been separated under 
new generic names, will also be placed here. 4. (Sprekelia) 
formosissima is the Jacobea Lily, having handsome dark 
crimson flowers appearing in May and June, and continuing 
till September ; 4. géauca with crimson, and Cydester with 
greenish-crimson, both belong to the same division, and are 
natives of South America. 4. (Lycoris) aurea, the golden- 
flowered, and radiata, with pink flowers, are natives of China, 
and are autumnal-flowering species. 
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A. (Pyrolirion) aureum and flavum have golden flowers, 
and are natives of Peru. J'rom the Cape we have 4. (m- 
hofia) crispa, with rose-lilac-coloured flowers, also filifolia 
with white; these flower from October to December, and will 
either flourish with frame or greenhouse shelter. A. (Bruns- 
vigna) laticoma, minor, multiflora, Josephine, striata, radula, 
and grandiflora, are all natives of the Cape, and are very 
ornamental in the cool greenhouse, flowering from March to 
September, the flowers being crimson, scarlet, rose, or pur- 
ple. A. (Hippeastrum) elegans, Burghclerianum, coucinnum, 
and anceps, have elegant scarlet and white flowers, and zv- 
-constans scarlet and orange: the last has also many varie- 
ties with flowers of various colours, which are hybrids. 

These beautiful flowering bulbs should have a rich sandy 
loam, and require large pots to flower well; they are in- 
creased by offsets, and also by seeds. Some cultivators re- 
commend that the bulb should not be quite covered with 
the soil; they may be well supplied with water during the 
flowering season, but this should be discontmued when the 
leaves begin to fade; after these are dead, the bulbs should 
be kept very dry for a month or two, when they gencrally 
show that they require potting, i the point of the new 
plant appearing. 
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HABRANTHUS. 
Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flowers nodding, bell- 


shaped; stamens curved downwards, unequal, inserted into a 
fleshy rim at the base of the tube; stigma three-lobed. 

Named from two Greek words meaning delicate and 
jfiower. There are several species of this genus, both hardy 
and half-hardy; the following require the greater warmth 
of the greenhouse :—/fZ. gracilifolius and bifidus, rose-co- 
loured; versicolor, blush-coloured; and robustus, nobilis, 
and maniatus, red-flowered; Bagnoldi, concolor, hesperus, and 
others, have yellow flowers: these are all South American 
bulbs. They require a mixture of vegetable earth, peat, and 
sand. 


CRINUM. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower funnel-formed ; 
edge divided into six parts,with a thread-like tube and a spreading 
recurved limb; sepals awl-shaped and channelled; seeds fleshy. 

The name is the Greek fora d/y. This 1s a very beautiful 
and extensive genus, producing many species for the green- 
house and stove, particularly the latter; those which flourish 
in the cooler air of the*ereenhouse are as follows :—C, Au- 
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strale, pedunculatus, and flaccodum, from Australia, with 
white flowers; Awstralasicum requires the stove, but some 
of its varieties may with safety be mtroduced into the 
greenhouse, as angustifolium, arenarium, and blandum. 
Then from the Cape we have Capense, crassifolium, Her- 
berti, variabile, Algoense, Caffrum, and riparium having red- 
dish-white flowers. ‘Some other species or varieties have 
been raised by the care of cultivators, most of them having 
white flowers, and being very beautiful; indeed the whole 
genus is one of the most attractive, for the stem, leaves, 
and flowers are very stately. They require large pots, a 
rich loam and sand, and are propagated by offsets; after 
they have ceased flowering they should be kept dry, either 
in the pots, or laid for a month or two in a dry airy place. 


CYRTANTHUS. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower incurved, tubu- 
lar, clavate, six-cleft, segments ovate-oblong ; filaments inserted 
into the tube, converging at the end. 

The name means curved and a flower. There are several 
of these elegant bulbous Cape plants which flourish in our 
greenhouses ; as C. spiralis, collinus, ventricosus, angustifo- 
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Hus, and odorus, scarlet-flowered; obliquus and striatus have 
orange flowers mixed with green or red, others are flesh-co- 


loured. They require sandy loam and peat, plenty of water 


when growing, but the bulbs to be kept dry after flowering. 


CALOSTEMMA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower funnel-shaped, 
with a six-parted limb; crown tubular, with a twelve-toothed 
mouth, the alternate teeth bearing anthers; ovary one-celled, 
two-seeded ; style thread-shaped ; stigma obtuse. 

The word means deautiful and crown, from the beautiful 
crown of the flower. A genus of Australian bulbs worthy 
of a place in the greenhouse. C. luteum is yellow-flow- 
ered; purpureum, purple; album, white; and carnea, flesh- 
coloured: they flower from August to October. They do 
not require any peculiar cultivation beyond that usually 
given to bulbous plants. 


CLIDANTHUS. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower funnel-shaped, ir- 
regular ; stamens erect, included, united by their dilated bases ; 
the short filaments two-toothed. : 
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The name arises from the Greek for delicate and flower, 
from the delicate texture. C..fragrans is a South American 
plant, having elegant flowers of a pale yellow, which appear 
before the leaves: they have also fragrant scent. 


PANCRATIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower funnel-shaped, 
with a long tube; divisions six; cup twelve-cleft, membranous ; 
stamens inserted on the edge of the cup. 


The word is derived from the Greek for all force, from 
the powerful medicinal effects. P. maritumum, the Sea 
Daffodil, a native of the South of Europe; Carolinianum, 
from Carolina, é/yricum and Canariense, have white flow- 
ers, which are in great beauty from May to July, and are 
fragrant; these bulbs delight in light loam and rich vege- 
table mould; other species require stove culture. 


DORYANTHES. 
Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower six-parted ; fila- 


ments shorter than the flower; anthers erect. 
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Named from the Greek for sear and flower. D. excelsa 
is called the Gigantic Doryanthes, from the flower-stem 
growing many feet high and then producing a handsome 
head of crimson flowers; the leaves are at the base, on the 
ground ; unfortunately, with greenhouse culture, the flowers 
do not appear till the plant is ten or twelve years old; in 
the stove it flowers sooner. It requires sandy loam and 
peat. 


ALSTRCGIMERTA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
campanulate or two-lipped, the two lower half-tubular at the base ; 
stamens curved downwards or erect; stigmas three, linear; cap- 
sule three-valved and not opening. 

The genus is named after Alstromer of Sweden. Many 
of the species are sufficiently hardy for the garden, though 
natives of South America; but Hookeri, pulchra, and the 
white variety of Pelegrina, look remarkably well in the 
greenhouse, producing as they do fine heads of brilliant 
flowers. After flowering, these plants should remain dry 
for a considerable time, and be well watered again when 
they are about to flower: they require a mixture of leaf- 
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mould and sandy loam, and are increased by parting the 
roots, 


* 


GRIFFINIA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower six-parted, gaping ; 
stamens drooping, with the upper one erect and away from the 
rest ; seeds few, round, and fleshy. 

Named after Mr. Griffin, a collector of bulbous plants. 
G. Hyacintha (formerly known as Amaryliis Hyacintha), m- 
termedia, and parviflora were considered as stove-plants, 
but they bear the greenhouse, and are very ornamental ; 
the flowers are blue, those of Hyacintha-large, forming a 
head ; the leaves are broad, with a flat stalk. They require 
the usual treatment of bulbs, and are Brazilian plants. 


oe 


VALLOTA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower vertical, regular ; 
stamens regularly spreading; seeds numerous and flat. 

The name is of doubtful meaning. V/V. purpurea is a 
Cape bulb, producing bright scarlet flowers of considerable 
size and beauty, and there are also two varieties, called the 
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larger and lesser Vallota. They look handsome in the 
greenhouse in May and April, at which time they are in 
flower. ‘They are tolerably hardy, and will do well in the 
frame. 


NERINE. (Guernsny Lity.) 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Division of flowers six, 
spreading, wavy; stamens inclined downwards, unequal in di- 
rection and proportion; capsule few-seeded; seeds round, like 
peas. 


Named after the daughter of Nereus. WV. Sarniensis, 
the well-known Guernsey Lily, though originally from. the 
Cape, is sufficiently hardy to bear the open ground in the 
summer; but as it 1s extremely ornamental, it should also 
find a place m the greenhouse: it is generally brought 

every year from Guernsey in July, when the bulbs‘are ready 
for potting, and in October they begin to flower, and make 
a great show for some time, as their red flowers are parti- 
cularly handsome and very sweet-scented. NV. corusca, scar- 
let-flowered ; venusta, red; versicolor, lilac-flowered: these, 
and some others, as Mothergilli, pulchella, leauosa, undulata, 
and curvifolia, are all worthy of a place in the greenhouse. - 
They require rich loam and plenty of light. When the 
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flowers are over the bulbs should be dried, and replanted in 
July; but it is better to procure fresh bulbs at this season, 
as in this country they do not become mature, and generally 
fail to flower a second time. 


AGAVE. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower erect, tubular or 
funnel-shaped ; filaments erect, longer than the flower; capsule 
triangular, many-seeded. 

The word means admirable, and is particularly applicable 
to this noble genus of plants: they are natives of America 
within the tropics. A. Americana is erroneously called the 
American Aloe, but the Aloes belong to the Order Likacee. 
This is a well-known species, and very attractive when in 
flower, the stem beng then often more than twenty feet in 
height, and its numerous branches bearing large bunches of 
greenish-yellow flowers. It is said only to flower once in a 
hundred years; but this is a mistake, the truth being that 
the plant flowers but once, but the period may be hastened 
by culture. It has been introduced into this country more 
than two hundred years. One specimen was in bloom in 
1849, in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, its age not 
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being known, but it was of full size. In the ‘Journal of 
Botany,’ speaking of this specimen, there is the following 
account :—“ lts flowering-stem grew to the height of nine- 
teen feet six inches; the stem had twenty-four branches, 
and these were again subdivided into eight secondary 
branches, each terminated by a cluster of flowers; the num- 
ber of flowers may be estimated at about four thousand.” 
The growth of the flowering-stem is very rapid and vigorous 
when once it begins, and the same rapid growth is exhibited 
in other species also, for Sir W. Hooker records in the ~ 
‘Journal of Botany’ that a specimen of A. vivipara in Kew 
Gardens produced a flowering-stem “ resembling a gigantic 
shoot of young asparagus, which grew at first at the rate of 
two feet in the twenty-four hours.” A. Americana has become 
almost naturalized in Italy, Sicily, and Spain, where it is 
planted in vases as an ornament to terraces; but here it 
generally requires shelter i a dry greenhouse: the plant 
is stemless, and the leaves toothed and spiny. The other > 
species, which can also be cultivated there, are C. Millers, 
atrovirens, Mexicana, sobolifera, potatorum, etc., from dif- 
ferent parts of South America and Mexico. 

In warm climates the plants are supposed to flower when 
about fifteen years old, and then, putting out offsets, to die. 
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In England they have been known to be sixty years old be- 
fore this happens, and probably it 1s for want of warmth 
and nourishment that they are so long before they arrive at 
their maturity: to hasten this period, it 1s now recom- 
mended to give them a light sandy loam, with a third of 
lime-rubbish, to repot them frequently, to expose them to 
the outer air in summer, and only to give water when dry. 


IRIDACEA. 


Endogens, with flowers having calyx and corolla either separate 
or adhering, sometimes irregular, the three petals occasionally 
very short. Stamens three, the anthers turned outwards. Ovary 
three-celled. Leaves embracing each other, and on two sides of 
the stem only.—Natives of Hurope, America, and the Cape. 
Flowers beautiful; properties medicinal. 


ARISTEA. 

Gen. Char. (Triandria Monogynia.) Flower superior, six-parted, 
regular; after flowering twisting spirally, and not falling off; 
capsule three-celled, many-seeded. 

Named from arista, a point or beard, the leaves being 
bearded. Cape plants adapted to the greenhouse. A. cya- 
nea, the woolly-headed, pusilla, flat-stemmed, and capitata, 
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have blue flowers ; melaleuca has bluish-black, and spiradis 
whitish-brown flowers. A division of this genus, sometimes 


known under the name of Lodartia, contains three species 


which are introduced into the greenhouse, as B. gladiata, 
spathaced, and aurantiaca, with yellow or orange flowers. 
The soil should be turfy peat and loam. — 


WITSENTA. 


Gen. Char. (Triandria Monogynia.) Flower tubular, with a — 
six-parted limb; stigma slightly trifid or emarginate; capsule’ 


three-celled, many-seeded. 


Named after Mr. Witsen, a Dutch patron of botany. 
Cape plants for the greenhouse, flowering in the winter and 
spring, and being of easy cultivation in peat and sand. W. 
maura has orange downy flowers; corymbosa, blue, and ra- 
mosa, yellow and blue; they are natives of sandy plains, and 
should therefore have no water whilst they are dormant. 


PARDANTHUS. 


Gen. Char. (Lriandria Monogynia.) Flower six-parted, regular 
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and equal; stamens three; capsule many-seeded, attached to a 
central loose receptacle. 

The flower is spotted like a leopard, whence the name. 
P. Chinensis, a native of China, 1s a showy, spotted orange 
flower, and looks well in the greenhouse, flowering in June. 
P. Nepalensis is also handsome, and of an orange-colour. 
Though these bulbs are from hot climates, they bear the 
outer air, and do well in the border in a dry sheltered spot. 


GLADIOLUS. (Corn Frac.) 


Gen. Char. (Triandria Monogynia.) Spatha two-valved ; flowers 
tubular, with a six-parted irregular limb; stamens three, ascend- 
ing; stigmas three; seeds winged. 


The name is derived from gladius, a sword, from the 
shape of the leaves. This is a beautiful genus of Iridaceous 
plants, of which many species are grown in the garden, 
being quite hardy ; others require shelter in the winter in a 
frame, but a few should be introduced also into the green- 
house, adding greatly to the show of flowers in spring; 
as there are species of all hues, the colours may be 
chosen according to taste, or such as are wanted to make 
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a variety ; brilliant scarlets, rose-colours, purple, white, and 
orange, all may be selected by applying to the list of a good 
dealer. For autumn flowering, G. Natalensis isa very splen- 
did plant, and is scarcely to be surpassed by any species ; 
its flowering stem rises erect, about three feet high, and pro- 
duces a spike of deep orange-scarlet flowers, each being 
three or four inches long: it is a native of the Cape. These 
plants should have rich and well-drained soil. 


IXIA. 


Gen. Char. (Triandria Monogynia.) Spatha two-valved ; flower — 
with a slender tube and regular limb; stigmas three, narrow, re- 
curved; capsule globose and ovate. | 


The name is derived from the Greek for ¢o fix, from the 
sticky nature of the roots. This is a genus of Cape bulbs, 
of great beauty, and producing flowers of many hues, as 
pink, rose, crimson, yellow, orange, cream-colour, white, 
and variegated, so that they are worthy of a place in the 
greenhouse, though they are sufficiently hardy also to bear 
planting in the garden. It is recommended that when the 
leaves are dead the bulbs should be cleaned, dried, and put 
away in dry drawers until October, when they must be 
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repotted in a mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, and 
be placed in a cold frame till the leaves appear, then they 


may be removed to the greenhouse, and moved into larger 


pots if necessary. Liquid manure is of great use to them 
in ensuring fine flowers. 


ARACEM. 


Endogens, with a simple spadix or spike. Calyx and corolla 
absent. Stamens of barren flowers numerous, very short ; fertile 
flowers at the base of the spadix ; these are enclosed in a white, 
ereen, or purple spatha.—Herbaceous plants, natives of the tro- 
pics principally ; some useful in medicine, others poisonous. 


CALLA, or RICHARDIA. 
Gen. Char. (Heptandria Monogynia.) Spatha ovate, covering 


the spadix; calyx and corolla none; fruit succulent. 

Calla is a name given by Pliny. The Calla or Richardia 
Aithiopica, a native of the Cape, has been introduced into 
this country more than a century, and is well known in 
the greenhouse; its noble white spatha and very handsome 
leaves make it a very valuable addition, forming a contrast 
to other plants very agreeable to the eye. The only par- 
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ticular attention it requires is to keep it constantly supplied 
with water, of which it imbibes a great quantity; indeed it 
will grow altogether in water, if such a situation can be 
procured for it. It is not generally known that this plant 
will bear being planted out in summer, provided it be well 
supplied with water; in winter it must either be taken into 
the greenhouse or frame, or its root be kept dry with ashes 
heaped over it; if planted in water, its roots will be suffi- 
ciently protected. from cold by the water itself: it is in- 
creased by offshoots from the roots in September, which 
should be planted in sandy loam and leaf-mould; the young 
plants must be kept in the greenhouse till they are stout, as 
they do not bear the cold well. This genus is sometimes 
included in the Order Orontiacea. 


LLLLACHAL. 


Endogens, with a naked flower, flat when withering. Calyx 
and corolla coloured alike, regular or nearly so, occasionally ad- 
hering inatube. Stamens six.—Herbaceous plants, with narrow, 
parallel-veined leaves, and bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous roots; 
natives principally of temperate climates; the roots of some are 
edible; the fibres useful for making cordage. 
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AGAPANTHUS. (Arrican Lity.) 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower funnel-shaped, re- 
gular, six-parted ; stamens drooping. 

The name is derived from the Greek for ¢o fove and a 
flower, and these are really lovely plants, generally known 
by the name of African Lilies, as they are brought from 
the Cape. A. wmbellatus bears a large umbellated head of 


blue flowers, which appear early and last some time ; it was 


introduced here in the year 1692, and has two varieties, 
the white-flowered, and that with striped leaves. 4. precox 
and mnor have also blue flowers. These beautiful plants 
are said to be successfully cultivated without much trouble 
by planting them in good soil in large pots, and, after the 
flowering is over, cutting the old stems down and placing 


_ them in a cold shady spot till November, when they may be 
moved to their winter quarters. 


BLANDFORDIA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flowers tubular, with a 
six-lobed edge ; stamens inserted on the tube; anthers fixed to a 
base like an extinguisher. 
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Named after the Marquis of Blandford. Beautiful New 
Holland plants, and worthy of being cultivated in the green- 
house, but rare. .B. nobilis has fine orange-scarlet droop- 
ing flowers, which appear in July and August; grandiflora 
has also flowers of the same hue, punicea has crimson, 
and marginata, copper-coloured flowers. 


ALOE. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower tubular, with a 
six-cleft spreading mouth, and honey at the bottom of the tube; 
filaments inserted into the receptacle; capsule three-celled, three- 
valved, many-seeded. 

The name of this genus is supposed to be derived from 
the Arabic. The principal locality for this singular tribe of 
plants is the Cape; the West Indies, Mexico, and China 
yielding a few. Some of them bear both leaves and flowers 
which are strikingly handsome, others being only sought 
out for their highly curious appearance ; a few attain the 
height of trees, but most of them are small, odd-looking, 
succulent plants, and all are evergreen. They have been 
divided into several genera, but as they still all go by the 
name of Aloes, they will be placed under one head here, 
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and as there are above a hundred and fifty species that can 


be reared in the dry greenhouse, only a few can be men- 


tioned. A. Socotrina produces the medicinal-drug known 
as aloes; it has long sword-shaped leaves, somewhat spotted, 
the edges white, with straight spines, these form large 
heads; the stalks grow three or four feet high, and have 
from one to four of these heads of leaves ; the flowers are in 
long spikes, and are scarlet tipped with green. A. arbo- 
rescens is called the Tree Aloe, it has scarlet flowers; sy7- 
cata is the white-spotted; flavispina, the yellow-spined ; 
vulgaris, the common yellow-flowered of the West Indies ; 
Chinensis, the Chinese species ; variegata is called-the Par- 
tridge-breasted Aloe ; it is a small species, but is remarkable 
for its triangular leaves, which are veined and spotted lke 
the feathers of a partridge’s breast; it has salmon-coloured 
flowers ; echinata is called the Great Hedgehog Aloe; sud- 
erecta, the lesser; and acuminata, the Middle Hedgehog; 
these have prickles on the leaf as well as on the edge; 
their flowers are orange-red. What were formerly called 
“Tongue-leaved Aloes” are now comprised under the ge- 
neric name of Gasterza, and are all natives of the Cape, and 
generally distinguished specifically by their leaves, being 
either dark, marbled, thick, or short-leaved; blunt, soft, 
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narrow, warted, or keel-leaved, etc. etc. The genera Ha- 
worthia and Apicra contain also many from the Cape. 

It is considered that sandy loam and lme-rubbish is the 
best soil for these plants, good drainage, and not much 
water; they flower better, and are stronger for being ex- 
posed to the outer air in the summer, in a sunny situation, 
and during that time they should have very little water. 
In September they will look very shabby and starved, when 
they should be again returned to the greenhouse. In the 
spring, in March, they must be repotted with a little fresh 
earth, and, if possible, placed in a stove, and more water 
given; this plan will generally make them show flower. 
Some cultivators think they flourish best with rich soil but 
less water, though this is contrary to the general opinion. 


YUCCA. (Avam’s Neeprz.) 

Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower bell-shaped, 
spreading ; capsule from three to six-celled, with a hole at the 
end. . 

Called in St. Domingo Yuca, whence the name; these 
plants are also known by the name of Adam’s Needle, and 
form a beautiful genus almost peculiar to America. In ge- 
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neral character they greatly resemble a small Palm, the nu- 
merous leaves all proceeding from the top of the stem, as do 
those of the Palm tribe, and the flower rising above them ; 
the latter has a beautiful effect, being a handsome spike of 
greenish-white blossoms ; the leaves of most of the species 
have their edges clothed with strong brown or white twisted 
threads, which give them a peculiar appearance. Y. gloriosa, 
aloifolia, filamentosa, angustifolia, and superba will grow in 
this country in the open air, but are better in the conserva- 
tory. An enthusiastic cultivator of these beautiful plants 
gives the following glowing account of his favourites, which 
is extracted from the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
to whom the account was given; it will not be out of place 
in these pages:—‘“I had kept these plants of the Yucca 
jitamentosa six or seven years, though they had never 
bloomed ; I knew nothing of them, and had no notion of 
what feelings they would excite. Last June, I found in bud 
the one which had the most favourable exposure. A week or 
two after, another, which was more in the shade, put out 
flower-buds, and I thought I should be able to watch them 
one after the other; but no! the one which was most fa- 
voured waited for the other, and both flowered together at 
the full of the moon. This struck me as singular, but as 
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soon as [ saw the flower by moonlight, I understood it. This 
flower is made for the moon, as the Heliotrope is for the sun, 
and refuses other influences, or to display her beauty in 
any other light. The first night I saw the flower, I was con- 
scious of a peculiar delight, I may even say, rapture. Many 
white flowers are far more beautiful by day; the Lily, for 
instance, with its firm, thick4deaf, needs the broad light to 
manifest its purity. But these transparent greenish-white 
leaves, which look dull in the day, are melted by the 
moon to glistening silver; and not only does the plant not 
appear in its destined hue by day, but the flower, though as 
bell-shaped, it cannot quite close again after having once 
expanded, yet presses its petals together as closely as it can, 
hangs down its little blossoms, and its tall stalk seems at 
noon to have reared itself only to betray a shabby insignifi- 
cance. Thus too with the leaves, which have burst asunder 
suddenly like a Fan Palm, to make way for the stalk; their 
edges in the daytime look ragged and unfinished, as if Na- 
ture had left them in a hurry for some more pleasing task. 
On the day after the evening when I had thought it so 
beautiful, I could not conceive how I had made such a mis- 
take. But the second evening I went out into the garden 
again, in clearest moonlight I stood, my flower more beau 
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tiful than ever. The stalk pierced the air like a spear; all 
the little bells had erected themselves around it in most 
graceful array, with petals more transparent than silver, and 
of a softer hght than a diamond: they seem to have been 
made for the moon’s rays. ‘The leaves, which had looked 
ragged by day, now seemed fringed by the most delicate 
gossamer, and the plant might claim with pride its distinctive 
epithet of jilamentosa. I looked at it till my feeling became 
so strong that I longed to share it; the thought which filled 
my mind was, that here we saw the type of pure feminine 
beauty m the moon’s own flower. I have since had further 
opportunity of watching the Yucca, and verified these obser- 
vations, that she will not flower till the full of the moon, 
and chooses to hide her beauty from the eye of day.” 

The following species belong exclusively to the green- 
house :—Y. aletriformis, from the Cape; spinosa, gracilis, 
longifolia, serratifolia, graminifolia, letevirens, and pit- 
cawnifolia, from Mexico. They require a loamy soil. 


LILIUM. (Laty.) 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
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bell-shaped, and generally reflexed, with a longitudinal honey- 
line ; valves of the capsule connected by a mesh of hairs. 

The name is very applicable to this beautiful genus, as it 
is derived from the Celtic word @, which means whiteness. 
The hardy species are well known in the garden, and may be 
admitted into the greenhouse, where this genus is a favourite, 
when required for early flowering. JL. giganteum is often 
thus treated, its splendid white flowers, spotted with crim- 
son, being particularly attractive. L. alstremerifolium has 
scarlet and black flowers ; vodubile, crimson ; Wallichianum 
is also a handsome greenhouse species ; 7homsonianum, with 
red flowers, is another from India; ZL. longiflorum and spe- 
ciosum, though now hardy, are worthy of a place in every 
greenhouse, from their very showy appearance, and L. lan- 
cifolium should also not be omitted. 

In winter the bulbs may be left in the pots, and kept in 
a cool place, but secured from frost; in spring they should 
be repotted im turfy peat, loam, and sand, placed in a cool 
pit, and water given them as they show flower, when they 
may again be placed in the greenhouse. 
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DIANELLA. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
spreading; filaments thickened at the end; berry three-celled, 
many-seeded, 

The name is a diminution of Diana, as this genus 1s found 
in forests. Two species, ensifolia and nemorosa, from the Kast 
Indies, require the heat of the stove, but cerulea, revoluta, 
congesta, levis, strumosa, longifolia, and divaricata, may be 
introduced into the greenhouse; most of them have blue 
flowers, which they produce from May to August. 


PHORMIUM. (Frax Lazy.) 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
the three inner the longest; stamens ascending and protruding ; 
capsule oblong, three-cornered ; seeds compressed. 


Named from the Greek for Jashket, as the leaves are used 
in the manufacture of baskets and matting. P. ¢enax 1s 
the only species, and is a native of New Zealand, where it is 
extensively used by the natives instead of flax; the plant is 
handsome and resembles an Agave in appearance ; the leaves 
are Iris-like, and the flowers are orange; it is a handsome 
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and curious plant for the greenhouse, requiring a light rich 
soil, and is increased by offsets. 


ED 


ANTHERICUM. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
spreading; filaments bearded; capsule ovate, seeds angular ; 
leaves succulent, hollow like a pipe. 


A name for the Asphodel, which this genus resembles. 
The leaves are fleshy and the flowers principally white. A. 
glaucum is a South American plant; the following are from 
the Cape:—a/bucordes, filifolium, fragrans, vespertinum, un- 
dulatum, pilosum, longifolium, revolutum, floribundum, etc. ; 


as they have fleshy leaves, they require to be kept tolerably . 


dry. The genus Bulbine containing many species for the 
greenhouse, is by some writers considered to belong to An- 
thericum. Those from the Cape have yellow flowers, as 
aloides, ciliata, frutescens, longiscapa, and suavis; planifolia, 
with rose-white flowers, is a native of the South of Europe ; 
the flowers are both showy and fragrant. The soil should 
be sandy loam, well drained. | 
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ARTHROPODIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Divisions of flower six, 
spreading, the three inner wavy at the edge or fringed ; fila- 
ments bearded ; capsule nearly round. 

Named from two Greek words for jovnt and foot, as the 
footstalks of the flower are jointed. Handsome plants for 
the greenhouse; of the following species, 4. cirrhatum is 
from New Zealand; paniculatum, fimbriatum, and minus, 
white-flowered, and pendulum, violet-coloured, from Aus- 
tralia; strictum also, white-flowered, is from Van Diemen’s 


Land. 


See 


THYSANOTUS. 
Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flowers six-parted, spread- 


ing, with the inner segments fringed. Stamens drooping, fila- 
ments smooth; ovary with two-seeded cells. 

Named from the Greek for a fringe, from the calyx sei 
fringed. Thisis an elegant genus for the greenhouse from 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land. The species ¢uberosus, 
elatior, isantheris, and junceus, have blue flowers ; tenuis 
and proliferus, purple flowers; they have grass-like leaves. 
The best soil is sandy loam and peat. 
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| XANTHORRHGA. 
Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower six-parted ; fila-— 


ments flat and naked ; capsule three-cornered ; seeds two. 

The name is derived from the Greek for yellow and to 
flow, from the yellow gum produced by X. arborea, which 
plant is sometimes introduced into the greenhouse; it has 
long grass-like leaves, and long spikes of white flowers. 
The followimg species are more hardy, and will stand the 
outer air in the summer, Australis, hastilis, media, minor, 
and bracteata ; they are all from Australia, where the na- 
tives call them ‘‘ Grass Gum-trees,” and eat the inner por- 
tion either raw or roasted, taking off all the outer leaves. 
The grass-like leaves, and tall spikes of flowers, it is said, 
create an amusing variety in the otherwise monotonous 
scenery of Australia. 


HYACINTHUS. (Hyactntu.) 


Gen. Char. (Hexandria Monogynia.) Flower erect, six-cleft, 
with equal segments, not divided to the base; stamens inserted 
in the middle of the flower; cells of capsule two-seeded. 

The name is derived from the fable that Hyacinthus was 
killed by Apollo, and changed into this flower. Hyacin- 
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thus orientalis is a well-known plant in our gardens, and 
also in rooms, where it will flower, by being placed in 
water and in a warm atmosphere ; this renders it particularly 
valuable in the dull season of winter. Those who possess 
a greenhouse may have a profusion of them, and if they 
are managed properly as to the period of planting, there 
may be a constant supply in full beauty for the room for 
some weeks in January and February. These fine bulbs have 
flowers of various hues; as dark-red, and bright-red ; blush, 
flesh-colour, rosy-red and pink; blues of various shades, 
from sky-blue to dark-blue; and also of the purest white. 
From a list, a choice may be made, and care must be taken 
to have them of good sorts, and sound bulbs, or the grower 
will meet with disappointment. The bulbs should be round 
for growing in glasses, as they fit better, and are more 
steady, and they should have no side-shoots, only one in the 
centre. When they are placed in glasses, which may be 
from November to January, for a succession, the water 
(which ought to be soft) should only slightly touch the bot- 
tom of the bulb, they may then be put in a dark place, 
which forces the roots to grow instead of the leaves, and 
ensures greater strength in the plant; this requires about 
three weeks. At the end of this time the water should be 
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changed, giving sufficient to cover the lowest part of the 
bulb, which should be cleaned from mould; they may now 
be placed in the light in the greenhouse, and the only care 
they require is to keep them well supplied with water, which 
they absorb in considerable quantities ; when the flower ap- 
pears the water should be changed every fortmight, and care 
be taken that it is of the same temperature as that which is 
emptied away; half a spoonful of guano added each time, 
will greatly improve the flower. Another plan is to place 
them in a cold frame for a fortmght, and then remove them 
to the greenhouse or room, for flowermg. When the beauty 
of the flower is over, the bulbs should be planted in the 
garden to ensure their being perfect for next year; they 
ought to remain till their leaves are faded, when they may 
be taken up and dried. These plants do not bear forcing 
two years in succession, but the second year do very well in 
pots, planted in November, and treated as before ; in this way 
they make a brilliant show. Another plan is to place them 
in pots or vases, filled with green moss, which is always to 
be kept moist, by sprinkling it with water every day; this is 
a pleasant plan for a room, as the vase is much less heavy — 
than when filled with earth, and they grow in it equally well. 
The Crocus may be made to flower in the same way, and 
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looks very pretty peeping through the green moss, the bright 
yellow contrasting well with the green; a few pots of this 
common plant are quite worthy of a place in the greenhouse, 
and they serve to fill up vacant places remarkably well. 
The Narcissus and Jonquil also may be treated in the same 
way, and when their beauty is over, may be put into the 
garden, where they will flower the following spring. Tulips 
too should be introduced, for they will flower from Decem- 
ber for some time; they must be grown in mould or moss, 
and be well watered. If a few new bulbs of these four 
genera are obtained every autumn, treated in this way in the 
greenhouse for the first season, and then transferred to the 
garden, the supply will be kept up, and a constant variety 
obtained. 


Crass III.* EXOGENS. 


Increase of new wood taking place at the circumference, 
always concentric. Leaves net-veined. Seed-lobes two or 
more; seeds enclosed in seed-vessels. 


* Seventh Class of Lindley. 
VOL. II. F 
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Suspcitass I. DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 


Stamens and pistils in separate flowers. 


CASUARINACHA, 


Exogens, with the flowers in spikes each with a single bract ; 
barren flowers whorled about the articulations of the jointed 
stems ; fertile flowers in dense heads, and the stem not jointed.— 
Branching, weeping trees, with jomted shoots; leaves none, but 
in their place short, toothed, mbbed sheaths. Australian trees 
principally, timber valuable. 


CASUARINA. 


Gen. Char. (Monecia.Monandria.) Barren flower—catkin fili- 
form ; calyx two-valved, and no corolla ; fertile—catkin globose ; 
calyx an ovate scale, no corolla; capsule two-valved, one-seeded, 
seed winged at the end. 

The name probably arose from the resemblance of this 
remarkable genus to the feathers of the Cassowary, a native — 
also of Australia. The aborigines of that country call these 
trees “Club-wood,” from the timber being useful to them 
for making their warlike instruments ; they are very sin- 
gular in appearance, the branchlets (for there are no leaves) 
hanging cown like long horses’ tails, sometimes a foot and 
a half long, and jointed in the same way as our common 
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Equisetum. A few species have been introduced into the 
greenhouse here as curiosities: as C. equisetifolia, nodiflora, 
glauca, quadrivalvis, etc. etc., from Australia, and muricata, 
from the Hast Indies. 


MYRICACEM. 


Exogens, with the stamens and pistils in different flowers, and 
in catkins; the stamens are from two to eight, generally in the 
axil of a scale-like bract; of the fertile flower the ovary is one- 
celled, surrounded by several scales. Fruit drupaceous, often 
covered with waxy secretions. The leaves are alternate and sim- 
ple.—Aromatic, leafy shrubs or small trees, covered with re- 
sinous glands and dots; found in temperate parts of North 
America, the tropics of South America, the. Cape, and India. 


MYRICA. (CanpieBerry Myrrtte.) 


Gen. Char. (Diceecia Tetrandria.) Barren flower—scales of the 
catkin concave ; fertile the same, the styles two, and drupe one- 
- celled, one-seeded. 


The name is said to be derived from the Greek for ¢o 
flow, because the plants are found on inundated spots. Some 
of the species of this genus are hardy; a few require the 
greenhouse, and are sometimes introduced, as they are 
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rather ornamental,—M. quercifolia, cordifolia, serrata, la- 
ciniata, Avthiopica, segregata, esculenta, etc.; the flowers 
are not striking, bemg of a brownish hue. These plants 
grow well in peat soil, and should be kept moist. 


MORACEM. 


Flowers very inconspicuous, collected in heads or spikes or 
catkins ; the stamens of the barren flowers are inserted into the 
base of the calyx, and opposite its segments. Fertile flower with 
the calyx divided into from three to five-parts; ovary one-celled 
generally. Fruit small, nuts enclosed within a succulent receptacle 
or collected into fleshy heads.—Trees or shrubs with a milky 
juice ; leaves lobed and rough, with large stipules ; natives of tem- 
perate.and tropical latitudes. Indian-rubber, figs, and mulberries, 
are produced by this Order. 


FICUS. (InpIAN-RuBBER, Fie, etc.) 


Gen. Char. (Polygamia Dvieecia.) Common receptacle turbi- 
nate, closed, and fleshy ; fertile flower-—calyx five-parted ; corolla 
none; ovary one, seed one; barren flower—calyx three-parted ; 
corolla none; stamens three. 


The name is similar in almost all languages, but the de- 
rivation is uncertain. Jicus Carica is the Fig-tree of our 
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gardens, and is the only hardy species of the genus; many 
are stove-plants, natives of the Hast, but a few can be cul- 
tivated in the greenhouse, as the /. e/astica, the Indian- 
rubber, and macrophylla, the large-leaved ; both these plants 
have fine smooth shining leaves, which make them attrac- 
tive; the flowers are green. JL”. stepulata, a creeping, ivy- 
hike plant, and pumila, from China, also virgata, from the 
Hast Indies, will bear the cool air of the greenhouse, or the 
window of rooms. 


eer 


HUPHORBIACELA. 


Hxogens, with flowers axillary or terminal. Calyx inferior, with 
glandular or scaly internal appendages. Corolla either consisting 
of petals or scales, or absent. Stamens of the barren flower 
either definite or indefinite. Fertile flower having the ovary free, 
sessile, or stalked, from one to three-celled. Fruit generally three- 
celled, splitting, and separating with elasticity.—Trees, shrubs, 
or herbaceous plants, abounding in acrid milk, which has a poi- 
sonous principle; leaves generally simple. 


HUPHORBIA. (Spures.) 


Gen. Char. (Dodecandria Trigynia.) Involucre one-leaved, ven- 
tricose, regular; flowers naked, grouped together; fertile floret 
surrounded by many one-stamened barren florets. 
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This genus is said to be named after Kuphorbus, the phy- 
sician, who first found out the medicinal qualities; they are 
very singular-looking plants, some of them assuming very 
grotesque shapes, the stems being cylindrical, or lke co- 
lumns, angular, or covered with tubercles, and without 
leaves; of these forms officinarum, Canariensis, heptagona, 
enneagona, cereiformis, meloformis, mammillaris, polygona, 
stellespina, etc., are all introduced into the greenhouse ; be- 
sides these there are the great Medusa’s Head, #. Caput-Me- 
dus, and several others somewhat similar, as bupleurifolia, 
tessellata, procumbens, fructus-spini ; most of these species 
have the flowers yellowish or green, in groups of from one 
to three together; those with regular leaves have the flowers 
axillary, or in terminal umbels, and the colours are various, 
as green, yellow, crimson, etc. . atropurpurea has deep 
blood-coloured bracts and floral leaves, and the rest of the 
foliage is of a glaucous green. The best soil for these suc- 
culent plants is sandy loam and lime-rubbish; they strike 
readily by the pots being put into a good heat. | 


CLUYTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Diecia Gynandria.) Barren flower—calyx five- 
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leaved; petals five; disc glandular; stamens inserted into the 
rudiment of an ovarium; fertile flower—styles three ; capsule 
three-celled ; seed one. 


Named after a professor of botany at Leyden. A genus 
of greenhouse plants introduced from the Cape, but of no 
great beauty ; the species are heterophylla, pulchella, patula, 
tomentosa, and pubescens, straw-coloured ; alaternoides, eri- 
coides, polifolia, daphnoides, and polygonoides, white-flow- 
ered. 


CUCURBITACEL. 


Exogens, with the flowers having the calyx five-toothed, some- 
times obsolete. Corolla five-parted, scarcely distinguishable from 
the calyx, very cellular, with strongly-marked veins, sometimes 
fringed. Of the barren flower, the stamens are five, inserted on 
the corolla; in the fertile—ovary adherent, one-celled. Fruit 
more or less succulent ; seeds flat.—Annual or perennial plants, 
with brittle stems, climbing by tendrils; leaves usually palmate ; 
natives of hot countries principally ; many species useful as food, 
as the cucumber, melon, and vegetable marrow. 


BRYONIA. 


_ Gen. Char. (Monecia Syngenesia.) Barren flower—calyx-leaves 
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five, dentate; corolla five-cleft ; filaments three; anthers five; 


fertile flower—style trifid; berry inferior, globose, many-seeded. 


The name arises from the Greek for to grow rapidly. 


The following climbing plants of this genus are intro- 
duced into the greenhouse ; they all have straw-coloured 
flowers and handsome lobed leaves. B. scabra, punctata, 
cordata, trilobata, pinnatifida, and dissecta, from the Cape ; 
verrucosa, from the Canaries ; epzg@a, from the Kast Indies ; 
ficifolia, from Buenos Ayres; Africana and Cretica. These 
plants have very large roots, and grow rapidly, so that they 
are valuable additions to the greenhouse, where verdure is 
required, but the flowers are not striking. 
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BHGONIACHA. 


Hxogens, with flowers in cymes, generally pink. Calyx co- 
loured ; in the barren flower two of the divisions are within the 
other, and smaller; in the fertile there are five divisions, two 
smaller than the rest, or eight, of which four are like petals. 
Stamens indefinite in number, distinct, or combined into a solid 
column; anthers collected in a head. Ovary adherent, winged, 
three-celled. Leaves alternate, rarely entire, oblique at the base, 
with large membranous stipules.—Herbaceous plants, or suecu- 
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lent undershrubs, with an acid juice. Common in the East and 
West Indies and South America. 


BEGONTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Moncecia Polyandria.) Barren flower—calyx none ; 
petals four, two larger than the others; stamens numerous ; fer- 
tile—petals four or six; styles three, bifid. 


This genus is named after Begon, a promoter of botany. 
Most of the species can only be grown in the stove in 
England, and form a very beautiful genus there, bemg or- 


- namental both in flower and leaf. B. discolor, a Chinese 


plant, is however well known in the greenhouse, its leaves 
alone making it a very handsome addition to any show of 
plants ; they are large, heart-shaped, oblique at the base, 
and crimson underneath; the flowers are elegant, drooping, 
and of a very delicate pink colour: they do not fade, but 
drop off when dead. After the flowers are over, water must 
gradually be withheld, the stem then by degrees falls to 
pieces, and the plant disappears; the pot should then be 
set in a perfectly dry place, and kept from frost : in February 
the plant shows signs of life again, and may be repotted in 
good loamy soil, and well watered. Little buds appear on 
the stem at the joints of the leaves, these drop on to the 
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ground when ripe, and should be covered with soil; in 
spring they produce young Begonias, which however do 
not flower the same year, but the following, and should be 
treated like the older ones. Few plants surpass this in 
elegance and beauty, and it is particularly adapted for the 
window of a room, as it looks remarkably well standing 
alone, from the drooping, flesh-coloured flowers and very 
handsome leaves. | 


Suspctass II. HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 


_ Having stamens and pistils generally in the same flower. ~ 
Stamens below the ovary, and entirely free from calyx and 
corolla. | 


PASSIFLORACEAL. 


Exogens, with coroneted flowers; the petals five, imbricated, 
standing on the calyx. Stamens five, on the stalk of the ovary ; 
a row of filamentous processes forming the crown in the centre. 
Leaves often glandular.—Herbaceous plants and shrubs, usually 
climbing ; properties rather dangerous, though some of the 
fruits are edible; natives principally of America, and particu- 
larly the South. 


PASSIFLORA. (Passton FLower.) 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Pentandria.) Calyx five-parted, co- 
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loured ; petals, five or none, inserted into the calyx; crown of 
many filiform rays; fruit stalked and fleshy. 

Named from the supposed resemblance in the appendages 
of the flower, to the passion of Christ. Several of these in- 
teresting and beautiful plants are hardy ; about a dozen re- 
quire the greenhouse, and many more can only be cultivated 
here in the stove. Those for the greenhouse are as follows :— 
from North America we have maculata, gracilis, and angu- 
lata, the flowers of which are white; from South America, 
heterophylla (an annual), punctata, ligularis, incarnata, an- 
gulata, verrucifera, edulis, filamentosa, palmata, etc., with 
variously coloured flowers ; from China we have Chinensis, 
with blue flowers. ‘There are also several hybrid species :— 
ceruleo-racemosa, purple ; alata, racemosa, rose-coloured ; 
and sanguinea, crimson. LP. elegans is a splendid species, 
from South America, and is said to succeed in the green- 
house ; its scarlet petals and upright cup-like crown, of a 
lavender hue, render it very attractive and singular. P. au- 
rantia and adiantifolia, from Norfolk Island, with orange 
and yellow flowers, and Herbertiana, from Australia, with 
straw-coloured flowers, form the new genus Disemma ; these 
are also greenhouse climbers, and should be planted in 
good loamy soil, with plenty of room for their roots. PP. 
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pinnatistipula, grandis, manicata, mollissima, princeps, 
splendens, sanguinea, etc., are now formed into the genus 
Tacsonia, and are very elegant greenhouse climbers. | 


CRASSULACEA. 


Hxogens, with flowers having either many petals or only one, 
and a calyx of from three to twenty parts, more or less united. 
Stamens inserted with the petals, either equal in number and 
alternate with them, or twice as many, those opposite the petals 
being the shortest, and arriving at perfection after the others. 
Leaves entire or pinnated.—Succulent herbs, or shrubs ; natives 
of many parts of the world, in the driest situations ; properties 
medicinal. 


CRASSULA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Pentagynia.) Flowers inferior; calyx 
five-leaved ; petals five; scales five, bearing honey at the base of 
the ovary; capsules five. : 


The name is derived from the Latin crassus, thick, from 
the character of the leaves and stems. The greenhouse 
species are numerous, and, being Cape plants, require a dry 
air. The leaves are thick, broad, smooth, and often imbri- 
cated ; the flowers are principally white, a few rose-coloured, 
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as the species portulacea, telephivoides, cordata, and spathu- 
lata; arborescens has purple flowers. C. concinna, liguli- 
folia, conspicua, and corymbosula now belong to the genus 
Purgosea, of which division there are other species also. 
Kalosanthes, now a favourite genus, contains C. coccinea, 
the scarlet-flowered, which has also a white variety, versi- 
color, capitata, odoratissima, and jasminea, besides media, 
bicolor, flava, cymosa, and biconvexa ; these are all from the 
Cape, and are useful additions to the greenhouse, for they 
require but little care, and are easily raised from cuttings, if 
laid for a few days to dry before planting. ‘They grow best 
in sandy loam and brick-rubbish. 

~The genera Globulea and Cyrtogyne have also many of 
the characteristics of Crassula, and afford some species for 
the greenhouse, all bearing white flowers. 

The species Katosanthes coccinea and its varieties make a 
very pretty bed in the garden in the summer, for they will 
at that period bear the open air very well, and their fine 
heads of brilliant flowers make a great show. ‘To produce 
them in great perfection, it is advisable to take cuttings in 
March, and after leaving them to dry for a few days, to pot 
them in small pots, plunge them in a hotbed frame, and 
to give no water till they begin to grow; when they are 
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well rooted they should be moved to larger pots, and placed 
in the frame, giving them air and water ; as winter advances, 
give them a little more heat till the following March, when 
those that are intended for bloom early, may be plunged into 
a hotbed frame, which soon causes the production of a 
number of flowers; they may then be placed in the green- 
house, and if well sheltered will remain long in flower; in 
June some may be turned out into the garden, and will con- 
tinue a mass of bloom for several weeks.* 

The other species and varieties for the greenhouse are 
as follows :—angelina, miniata, nitida, versicolor, Pheniz, 
superba, Beauty of Charonne, etc. 


COTYLEDON. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Pentagynia.) Calyx five-cleft ; corolla 
of one petal, five honey-scales at the base of the ovary; capsules 
five. 

The name means a vessel or cup, from the hollow’form of 
the leaf. A genus principally of Cape plants, of a succulent 
nature, requiring a dry greenhouse to be healthy ; the flowers 
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are not particularly striking, and are either green, yellow, 
violet, or purple; nearly forty species have been introduced. 
C. (Echeveria) coccinea and lurida have scarlet flowers ; 
grandifolia, orange ; acutifolia, scarlet and yellow ; racemosa 
and pulverulenta have red flowers. 


SEMPERVIVUM. (Hovssxurx.) 


Gen. Char. (Dodecandria Dodecagynia.) Calyx twelve-parted ; 
petals twelve ; stamens and styles twelve; capsules twelve. 


From semper vivere, to live for ever, in allusion to the 
long life of the plants. The common Houseleek is of this 
genus; and from Madeira and the Canary Islands we have 
several species introduced into the greenhouse, the flowers 
of most of which are yellow; the forms of many are very 
curious, particularly ¢abuleforme, which has the leaves 
closely packed together in a broad flat disc ; arachnoideum, 
the leaves of which have entangled hairs ; ¢ortwosum, twisted ; 
_ urbicum, wedge-leaved; awreum, the golden, and some others; 
S. (onium) Youngianum, a native of the Canaries, and 
arboreum, the Tree Houseleek, from the Levant, have 
yellow flowers; the latter has two varieties, one with varie- 
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gated, and the other with dark purple leaves ; there are also 
the species Calzfornicum and retuswm, which are very curious. 


ROCHEA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Pentagynia.) Flowers inferior ; calyx 
five-parted ; corolla funnel-shaped, five-cleft ; scales five at the 
base of the ovary ; capsules five. 


Named after M. de la Roche. A succulent genus with 
handsome flowers, requiring a dry greenhouse; they have 
been separated from Crassula, which they greatly resemble ; 
the species falcata has orange flowers and _ sickle-shaped 
leaves ; there is a smaller variety with scarlet flowers ; per- 
foliata has the leaves sessile, and joimed together in twos 
at. the base, the flowers are varied, but there is a variety. with 
scarlet, and another with white flowers ; a/éifora has white 
flowers. This genus is easily grown in sandy loam kept 
rather dry; when cuttings are taken, they should be laid to 
dry a few days before being potted. 
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RESEDACHAL. 


Exogens, with flowers in racemes or spikes. Calyx many-parted. 
Petals broad fleshy plates, having torn appendages at the back, 
and unequal. Disc below the ovary, one-sided, glandular. Sta- 
mens definite, inserted into the dise.—Soft, herbaceous plants or 
small shrubs, with alternate, entire, or pimnately divided leaves, 
and minute gland-like stipules. Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the adjoining parts of Asia, are the principal loca- 
lities. 


RESEDA. (MicNnonetre.) 


Gen. Char. (Dodecandria Trigynia.) Involucre many-leaved, 
spreading ; central flower having both stamens and pistils, but no 
petals, surrounded by several fringe-petaled, barren flowers. 

The genus is named from resedo, to calm, as some of the 
species were used in appeasing pain. The well-known Z. 
odorata, the Mignonette of our gardens, is raised in the 
greenhouse for early spring use, and this is done by autumn 
sowing, and forcing ; the young plants will then be ready 
for planting out as soon as frosts are over in the spring, 
whilst that sown in the open ground is still backward ; 
or the seeds may be sown in pots out-of-doors in June, 
July, and August, and taken into the house before frosts 
set in: these will flower quite in the winter. The follow- 
ing plan is sometimes adopted for forming what is called 
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Tree Mignonette :—“Sow in March a few seeds of com- 
mon Mignonette in 48 or 32-sized pots, in a compost of 
hazel-mould, leaf-mould, and sharp sand ; place them in 
a cucumber frame where there 1s a good moist heat; when 
they have made about four leaves, pull up all but one 
strong plant in each pot; as that grows, pinch off all side- 
shoots. When the plant is drawn up by heat and moisture 
to the height of about eleven inches, it will show its blos- 
som, which must be nipped off; let it be tied carefully to a 
stick with bast, and removed for about a fortnight longer 
to a melon-frame. It will soon produce another shoot near 
the top, which must be led up the stick, and all side-shoots 
cleared off about eighteen inches up the stem, the base-leaf 
left as before to assist the stem. Remove it to the green- 
house, and place it in a very airy situation. In the autumn 
it will put out a quantity of shoots from the top and sides ; 
it will flower throughout the winter, and furnish nosegays 
all the spring.”’* Those who can conveniently try this ex- 
periment, will find amusement in the process. The exami- 
nation of the flowers with a magnifying-glass is very inte- 
resting ; they will be found to consist of several grouped 
together, as the generic character describes them. 
* Floricultural Cabinet. 
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TROPHAOLACEA. 


Exogens, with peduncles axillary, one-flowered. Divisions of 
calyx three to five, the upper one with along, distinct spur. Petals 
one to five, growing from below the ovary, equal or unequal. 
Stamens from six to ten, on the calyx, distinct.—Smooth, herba- 
ceous plants, trailing or twining; leaves alternate, without sti- 
pules; natives of the temperate parts of North and South Ame- 
rica ; properties acrid, but the roots and fruits of some genera 
are eaten. 


TROPAZOLUM. (Inpian Cress, Nasturtium.) 

Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx one-leaved, five-cleft, 
spurred ; petals five, unequal; nuts coriaceous, furrowed; seeds 
one, roundish. 

As the leaves resemble a buckler, and the flower a helmet, 
the name is derived from ¢ropeum, a trophy. This remark- 
ably pretty genus of plants has some well-known hardy 
species, as the Nasturtium, Canariense, etc. ; the latter flou- 
rishing more beautifully in the greenhouse than in the open 
air. Those species requiring constant shelter are ¢ricolor, a 
lovely and delicate species, the leaves finely lobed, and the 
flowers shaded with orange, red, and green ; prnnatum, poly- 
phytlum, and edule, yellow ; azureum, pale-blue; tuberosum 
and Moritzianum, orange; and drachyceras and Jarrattia, 
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yellow-flowered : these are all South American plants. 7. 
(Chymocarpus) pentaphyllus, a plant from Buenos Ayres, is 
a beautiful greenhouse climber, growing several feet high, — 
and producing plenty of lovely pendent flowers, of a pink 
hue, tinged with green; the calyx of this species does not 
fall off, as in the true Zropeolum, “but it increases in size 
and thickness, its vitality continuing undiminished until 
the decay of the stem that supports it. In the advanced 
state, the tube or spur assumes a fleshy consistence, and is 
abundantly supphed with a honey-like fluid, its extremity 
being partially separated from the rest by a constriction, as 
if formed by a ligature, and finally withering and falling off, 
while the other parts remain in a healthy state.’ This cir- 
cumstance has given rise to the formation of a new generic 
name, Chymocarpus, from the Greek for juicy and frwit. 
T. crenatiflorum is brought from Peru, and is quite hardy 
i the summer; it is a climbing plant, with the leaves | 
nearly orbicular, the lobes of which are small and rounded ; 
the flowers are on long footstalks, solitary ; the calyx yellow, 
tipped with green; the petals yellow, the two upper having 
a few purple streaks; it 1s a very pretty species. 7’ sne- 
closum is a native of Chiloe, and is hardy enough for our 
summers ; 1t 1s remarkably ornamental, and of a slender 
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climbing character; the leaves are rather peltate, cut to the 
base into six leaflets; the flowers are solitary, and of a rich 
vermilion-red, yellowish near the claw ; this is a lovely species 
for mixing with the yellow-flowered kinds. 7. umbellatum 
is a new species from Quito, and a most lovely plant, 
differing from other species by the flowers being in umbels, 
and so numerous as almost to conceal the leaves, the latter 
are deeply five-lobed; the umbels consist of six or more 
flowers, and are of an orange-red tipped with green; 1t 
blooms in the summer, and it is supposed that it will prove 
as hardy as the other introduced species. TZ. Smithu, a 
Columbian species, is also very beautiful, and, though hardy, 
is a charming climber also for the greenhouse; leaves pel- 
tate, and five-lobed, on long slender stalks ; flowers solitary ; 
calyx dull brick-red, spur green at the tip; petals orange, 
toothed and fringed with red, the two upper are small, the 
three lower large ; it flowers all the summer. 
These plants are all of easy cultivation in good soil. 


MALVACEAS. 


Exogens, with showy flowers, having involucres of various 
forms. Calyx five-parted, joined at the edges. Petals five, twisted 
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in bud, either distinct or adhering to the tube of the stamens. 
Filaments united. Leaves more or less divided.— Herbaceous 
plants, trees, or shrubs; natives of the tropics principally, but 
extending to the temperate zone; abounding in mucilage used 
in medicine, and yielding fibres for cordage, and also cotton. 


LAVATERA. 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx double, outer 


three-leaved ; capsules many, one-seeded. 

Named after a physician at Zurich. Of this genus there 
are many hardy species for the garden, but a few, which are 
natives of the South of Europe, the coast of Africa, and 
Teneriffe, may become inhabitants of the greenhouse; they 
are acerifolia, plebera, and triloba, lilac-flowered ; unguicu- 
lata and Lusitanica, purple; hispida, rose-colour ; and phe- 
nicea, crimson. A light soil suits them. 


MALVA. (Matnrow.) 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx double, outerthree- 


leaved ; stamens indefinite in number ; capsules many, one-seeded. 
The name arises from the Greek for sof¢, in allusion to 
the soft mucilage of these plants. This beautiful genus is 
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well known in the garden, and there are many lovely species 
adapted to the greenhouse, as follows: from the Cape we 
have amena, Capensis, balsamica, fragrans, stricta, grossula- 
riafolia, bryonifolia, anomala, etc., which are red or pink- 
flowered ; reflera, divaricata, and asperrima, white-flowered ; 
from Chili we have purpurata, dull-red, /actea, from Mexico, 
white, and capitata and operculata, purple-flowered, from 
Peru ; vitifolia, from Mexico, has white flowers and vine-like 
leaves. MM. umbellata, sometimes known as Spheralcea 
umbellata, is a South American plant, with rather coarse 
foliage, but having a fine umbellate head of many elegant 
scarlet blossoms, which appear early in the year. There are 
other species considered as belonging to this division, rosea, 
obtusifolia, elegans, abutiloides, and angustifolia, which are 
introduced into the greenhouse, and are very handsome. 
The soil should be loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 


SIDA anp ABUTILON. 


~ Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx simple, five-cleft, 
angular; style many-parted; capsules several, one or three- 
seeded. 


Many species of the very similar genera, Sida and Abutilon, 
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are stove-plants, but a few will bear the cooler air of the 
greenhouse. Stda picta (Abutilon striatum), a native of Bra- 
zil, a favourite plant in the house or greenhouse, is of very 
rapid growth, and has rather large handsome leaves, and 
striped orange flowers ; it 1s sometimes trained to the walls, 
and fills up spaces very rapidly; Zinearis, a native of New 
South Wales, and ¢ridoda, from the Cape, have white 
flowers; malveflora and dioica are almost hardy, as they 
are natives of North America; Adutilon pulchellum is a 
shrub from New South Wales, almost hardy here, the 
leaves are of a shining dark-green, the flowers white and 
sweet ; albida has whitish leaves and flowers; S. (Gaya) oc- 
cidentals has violet flowers ; hermannioides, nutans, and dis- 
ticha, yellow flowers, these are South American species, 
and all useful in those greenhouses, where shrubby plants 
are wanted ; they are easily increased by cuttings or seeds. 
A, vitifolia is one of the handsomest of the genus, a native of 
Chili, but hardy enough for the open air at Dublin, though it 
is better for the shelter of the greenhouse, and in Hngland re- 
quires it. ‘This handsome shrub is from four to six feet high, 
with cordate lobed leaves, and racemes of very beautiful flow- 
ers, the corollas of which are large, spreading, striated, bluish- 
lilac, the anthers yellow, and the styles reflexed, and of a 
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Hibiscus orossularieelolus | 
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purple hue. A. venosa is a large greenhouse shrub, pro- 
ducing beautiful golden orange-coloured flowers in spring 
and summer; the leaves are large, deeply seven-lobed ; the 
flowers handsome, drooping ; calyx large, bell-shaped, the 
tube inflated, globose, and the corolla twice as long as the 
calyx, and richly veined with brown on a golden-orange 
ground; the style is curious, having nine branches at the 
summit. These handsome shrubs thrive in good garden- 
soil, and should be plentifully supplied with water in the 
summer, when they may be exposed to the open air. 


HIBISCUS. 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx double, outer 


many-leaved ; stigmas five; capsule five-celled, many-seeded. 
Hibiscus was one of the Greek names for the Mallow. 
This well-known and highly ornamental genus is familiar to 
every one, from the species introduced into the garden. HZ. 
grossulariefolius and Wraye@ are natives of Australia, and 
are very handsome species for the greenhouse, or in the 
summer they may be planted against a wall in a sheltered 
place, and flower well in either situation; the former is a 
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shrub of three or four feet high, with heart-shaped leaves, 
deeply five-lobed ; flowers large, rich bluish-purple, the petals 
triangular, one angle rounded, the others sharp ; the column 
of stamens is much elongated, and the style longer still, the 
stigma dilated with five obtuse rays ; altogether it 1s a very 
handsome plant. 


NUTTALLIA. 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx double, outer 


three-leaved; stamens indefinite in number; capsules many, 
one-seeded. 

Named after a Mr. Nuttall. Some of the plants of this 
genus are hardy, but VV. grandiflora is often introduced into 
the greenhouse, from the beauty of its large purple flowers, 
which appear in July and last till October. If the genus 
is admired, other species may be introduced, as they are per- 
ennials, and require no particular care; pedata and digitata 
have dark-purple flowers ; malveflora, flesh-coloured ; Pa- 
paver, purple; cerasiformis, white, and concordata, pink 
flowers. 
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TILIACHAL. 


Exogens, with axillary flowers. Divisions of calyx four or five. 
Petals four or five, entire, with a little pit at their base, or they 
are wanting. Stamens generally indefinite in number, distinct. 
Ovary single, composed of from two to ten carpels, which are 
sometimes disunited. Style one, stigmas as many as the carpels. 
Leaves simple, toothed, alternate-—Trees or shrubs, very seldom 
herbaceous plants; natives principally of the tropics. 


| FRIKSIA. 
Gen. Char. (Dodecandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 


four, with the apex three-lobed ; anthers twelve. 

Friesia peduncularis is a very elegant shrub for the green- 
house, about six feet high, with opposite lanceolate leaves 
of a pretty bright green, and drooping flowers on pendent 
stalks, these spring from amongst the leaves and are exceed- 
ingly pretty and numerous, giving a myrtle-like appearance 
to the plant; the petals are longer than the calyx, broad, 
and three-lobed, white, with orange spots at the base, and 
two orange dots on the lobes; it is a native of Van Die- 
men’s Land. 
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SPARMANNTA. 


Gen. Char. (Polyandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-leaved ; petals 
four ; filaments cohering at the base, slightly twisted; capsule 
covered with prickles, five-angled and five-celled; cells two- 
seeded. 

Named after Sparman, a Swede, and traveller. S. Afri-. 
cana, from the Cape, is a beautiful shrub, and deserves a 
place in the greenhouse; it has pure white flowers, which 
are in beauty in March ; there is also another species called 
rugosa, With rough leaves. ‘They grow freely in loam and 
peat, and are increased by cuttings. 


POLY GALACEHA. 


Exogens, with flowers in racemes, often small and incon- 
spicuous, but sometimes showy ; stalks with three bracts. Division 
of calyx very irregular, two of them like winged petals. Petals 
usually three, of which one is large and keeled. Stamens eight, 
usually combined in a tube, sometimes four, and distinct.—Shrubs 
or herbaceous plants, occasionally twiners ; leaves generally alter- 
nate, sometimes opposite ; natives of various parts of the world, 
having bitter and milky qualities. 


POLYGALA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Octandria.) Calyx of five leaves, two 
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of which are wing-shaped and coloured; stamens eight; capsule 
compressed. : 

The name arises from Greek words meaning much and 
milk. Many species of this genus are beautiful greenhouse 
plants, with purple or blue flowers, and are natives of the 
Cape. Most of them are named from the distinctions in 
the form of the leaf, as cordifolia, latifolia, oppositifolia, 
myrtifolia, ligularis, pinifolia, teretifolra, etc.; grandiflora 
has large purple flowers. P. gracilis is a New Zealand spe- 
cies, with blue flowers. /P. ¢hesiovdes was introduced from 
Valparaiso, by Mr. Cuming; it is a pretty, small, shrubby 
species, with deep blue flowers, marked with darker spots. 
Besides the above there are acuminata, Dalmaisiana, and 
speciosa. Many of these plants flower very early, so that 
they are particularly valuable in the greenhouse, and they 
are certainly highly ornamental ; they are. readily increased 
by cuttings of the young wood planted in sandy soil, or by 
seed sown in spring, and placed in a hotbed, and when up, 
gradually hardened in the greenhouse. 


COMESPERMA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Octandria.) Divisions of'calyx irregular; 
petals unequal in size. 
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A genus of Australian plants with purple Polygala-like 
flowers; the species are gracilis, virgata, ericina, and cor- 
difolia ; they are occasionally introduced into the green- 
house. 


MURALTTIA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Octandria.) Divisions of calyx five, and 


like that of the flower of grass, nearly equal; petals three, united, 
the middle bifid with blunt lobes; ovary with four horns or tu- 
bercles, two-valved, two-celled. 

Named after Muralt, a Swiss botanist. Handsome bushes, 
from the Cape, suitable to the greenhouse, as they flower very 
early in the spring, indeed as early as January. J. Heis- 
teria, alopecuroides, stipulacea, virgata, linophylla, macro- 
ceras, and humilis, have purple flowers; squarrosa, diffusa, 
mixta, ciliaris, and pubescens, have hlac; and juniperifoha 
has red flowers: W. Heisteria is seldom out of flower: they 
require similar treatment to Polygala. 


MUNDIA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Octandria.) Divisions of calyx five, and 
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grass-like, the two inner wing-shaped; petals three, scarcely 
united at the base, the middle one hood-shaped, beardless ; sta- 
mens seven or eight, monadelphous at the base, with a tube 
divided in front. | 

A pretty little Cape bush, named Mundia spinosa, having 
the flowers lilac, and of which there are varieties with broad 
or narrow leaves, is sometimes seen in greenhouses; they 
are found easy of cultivation, with ordinary care; the fruit 
is sald to be eaten at the Cape. 


TERNSTREMIACEL. 


Exogens, with the flowers generally white. Divisions of calyx 
_ five or seven, imbricated when in bud, concave, coriaceous, fall- 
ing off. Petals five, six, or nine, not equal in number to the di- 
visions of the calyx, often combined at the base. Stamens many ; 
filaments filiform, monadelphous or polyadelphous or distinct. 
Ovary superior, with several cells.—Trees or shrubs; leaves alter- 
nate, coriaceous, usually without stipules and undivided; natives 
of many parts of the world; tea is the produce of a species of 
this Order, and the flowers of others are very attractive. 


CAMELLIA. 


Gen. Char, (Monadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx imbricated, many- 
leaved, the inner leaflets largest ; stamens many. 
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The name of this interesting genus was derived from 
a Jesuit of the name of Kamel. The Tea-tree of China, 
Camellia viridis and Bohea, is now formed into a genus, 
and known as Zea ; the species are tolerably hardy, and 
only require the shelter of the frame or greenhouse in the 
winter ; the flowers are white, and the shrubs are occasion- 
ally introduced here as a curiosity ; but the Camellia japonica 
far transcends them in beauty, and is a very great favourite 
in the greenhouse, and most deservedly so; the fine wax- 
like flowers of pure white or deep red, and the deep green 
shining foliage forming a beautiful contrast. This spe- 
cies has now spread into very many varieties, which differ 
principally in their colours; thus there is the single and 
double red; the single and double white; and the semi- 
double white and red; the pzeony-flowered rose, blush, or 
white; the pale yellow-flowered, the crimson, the double- 
striped, and many others. Some of these varieties have 
been introduced from China, as well as the original, for the 
Chinese are exceedingly fond of cultivating this plant, and 
it is frequently found in their paintings. C. Sasanqua is a 
white- or pink-flowering species, with varieties, semi-double 
and double; maliflora is pink-flowered; Kissz, white, and 
reticulata, scarlet-flowered: Kassz is found in Nepaul. The 
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following plan is one among many adopted to ensure good 


flowering plants: the soil should be an equal quantity of 


good sandy loam, and well decomposed leaf-mould; when 
the plants have done flowering, those that require it should 
be shifted, taking care that the pots are well drained, they 
should then be replaced in the greenhouse or pit, and 
watered freely till about the middle of June; at that time 
they may be turned out-of-doors into a cool sheltered place 
till September, and should be watered sparingly ; they must 
be returned to the greenhouse at the proper time, and with 
care during the winter they will flower abundantly. They 
are increased by cuttings from the old single red variety, and 
require to be plunged in a hotbed of moderate heat to 
make them root; these are for stocks, but the quickest plan 
is by grafting, inarching as it 1s called. 


DILLENTACE. 


Exogens, with flowers solitary, in terminal racemes, or in pani- 
cles. Divisions of calyx five, not falling off. Petals five, imbri- 
cated, falling off. Stamens numerous, arising from below the 
ovarium, either distinct or grouped together, and either placed 
regularly round the pistil, or on one side of it ; filaments dilated 
at the base or apex. Leaves usually alternate, and having strong 
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veins from the midrib to the margin.—Trees, shrubs, or under- 
shrubs; natives of Australia, India, and America; properties 
astringent. 


HIBBERTIA. 
Gen. Char. (Polyandria Pentagynia.) Stamens many, distinct, 


filiform, equal ; anthers oval, oblong; ovaries from one to fifteen ; 
styles filiform, inflexed. 


Named after Mr. Hibbert, a collector of plants. This is 
a genus of ornamental plants from Australia, with yellow 
flowers; the species are voludilis, grossulariafolia, dentata, 
Cunninghamu, perfoliata, corifolia, obtusifolia, pedunculata, 
cistifolia, flexuosa, etc., some of which are of a climbing 


habit. The soil should be sandy loam, and peat. 


RANUNCULACEA. 


Exogens, with generally conspicuous flowers, for if the petals 
are absent, then the calyx is coloured; clivisions of the latter from 
three to six, below the ovary, falling off, generally imbricated in 
bud. Petals from three to fifteen, in one or more rows below the 


ovary, distinct. Stamens numerous below the ovary. Leaves 


generally much divided, with the stalk half-clasping the stem.— 
Herbs, or rarely shrubs ; natives of cold damp climates, or the 
mountains of hot countries; properties poisonous and acrid. 
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‘CLEMATIS. _ (Viretn’s Bower, orn TRAVELLER’s Joy.) 


Gen. Char. (Polyandria Polygynia.) Calyx of four or six parts, 
coloured; stamens below the germen; filaments dilated at the 
apex ; anthers two-celled ; style downy and feathery. 


Named from the Greek for ¢endril, as the leaf-stalk has the 
power of clasping any object within reach ; this circumstance 
renders it very necessary to train these plants early, or they 
cling together and become an inextricable mass of confusion. 
There are many well known hardy species which are ex- 
tremely ornamental in the garden, several which require 
stove-heat, and the following are very useful and beautiful in 
the greenhouse :—C. coriacea, aristata, and stenosepala, from 
Australia, with white flowers, and cliterioides with purple ; 
hedysarifolia, from Nepaul; and drachiata, from the Cape ; 
imdwisa is a native of New Zealand, and a very ornamental 
species for the greenhouse, particularly the variety called 
lobata ; it is a climbing plant, with its leaves divided into 
three parts; the flowers in copious panicles, very large, of 
a creamy-white colour, and drooping; the stamens have 
yellow filaments and deep rose-coloured anthers, these gra- 
dually become of a deep purple hue; in its native country 
this lovely plant “ quite festoons the trees and shrubs with 
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its dense foliage and large panicles of flowers,” it would 
therefore be very showy in the greenhouse. C. barbellata 
is a native of the Himalaya mountains, and a very pretty 
species, having large, purplish, drooping flowers, the edges 
of the sepals bordered with cream-colour ; it is a climbing 


species, and nearly hardy: these are all climbing plants, but 


smilacifolia, from Nepaul, and gentzanoides, from Van Die- : 

men’s Land, having white flowers, are not climbing. These | 4 

plants are very useful in the greenhouse, as they are of q 

rapid growth, and soon fill up vacancies; they prefer a 

loamy but light soil. 3 ; 
KNOWLTONIA. 


Gen. Char. (Polyandria Monogynia.) Divisions of calyx five; 4 
petals five to fifteen, with a naked claw; ovaries upon a globose © | 
receptacle ; grains one-seeded, in the form of a berry; the style 
falling off. | 


Named after a Mr. Knowlton. Cape plants, requiring 
the shelter of the greenhouse. ‘The species are vesicatoria, 
having a simple umbel of a few green flowers ; rzgzda, the 
umbel of which is spreading and the colour green, the leaves 
thick; and gracilis, daucifolia, and hirsuta, also with 


O. Jewitt lth . 


Vincent Brooks Tap. 


Clematis barbellata. 
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green flowers. They require loam and peat soil, and grow 
freely ; they can be increased by dividing the root. 


FUMARIACEM. 


Exogens, with irregular, unsymmetrical flowers. Divisions of 
calyx two, falling off. Petals four, very irregular. Stamens 


four, distinct, below the ovary, or six, in two parcels, opposite 


the outer petals, very seldom all separate. Leaves much cut, 
often with tendrils.—Natives of temperate and northern latitudes 
principally. 


DIELYTRA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Hexandria.) Petals four, two outer 
equally spurred or gibbous at the base; pod two-valved, many- 
seeded. | 

Named from the Greek, on account of the two spurs or 
pouches. D. spectabilis is a native of China, and has be- 
come a great favourite on account of its beautiful flowers, 
which are purse-like in shape, of a clear red colour, tipped 
with white, and forming a curved spike; the leaves are 
peony-like. It has become hardy, but also deserves a 
place in the greenhouse or room, where it flowers earlier 
than when out-of-doors; it requires a sandy loam, and 
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should be kept tolerably dry in the winter after it has died 
down. ‘The tuberous roots may be divided. 


DROSERACELA. 


Exogens, with the young flowering-stalk curved or rolled up. 
The divisions of the calyx five, not falling off. Petals five, im- 
bricated. Stamens distinct and withering, either equal in 
number to the petals and alternate with them, or two, three, 
and four times as many. Ovary single. Styles three to five. 
Leaves with stipulary fringes.—Delicate herbaceous marsh plants, 
often covered with glands, and of a slightly acrid nature. 


DROSERA. (Sun-pew.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Pentagynia.) Flowers inferior; petals 
five; capsule of three valves, with many seeds. 


Named from the Greek for dew, on account of the pel- 
lucid dew-like glands on the surface of the leaves. These 
plants may be treated as water-plants in the greenhouse, 
and where there are tanks for holding those of a similar 
character, they may be added with advantage, or they may 
be planted in chopped moss and sandy peat, kept very wet. 
From the Cape we have received D. acaulis and paucifiora, 
which are white-flowered, and cuneifolia, with whitish-red 
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_ flowers: the latter has two varieties. From the Swan River 


we have macrantha and filicaulis, with rose-coloured flow- 
ers, and macrophylla, gigantea, pallida, erythrorhiza, and 
stolonifera, with white flowers. 


VITACEHL. 


Exogens, with regular, symmetrical flowers, but small and 
green. Calyx small, entire at the edge. Petals four or five, 
inserted on the outside of a disc surrounding the ovary. Sta- 
mens equal in number to them, inserted on the disc, sometimes 
sterile. Berry round, pulpy. Leaves simple or compound.— 
Climbing shrubs; the wood has duets, which at certain seasons 
pour forth sap; natives of mild and hot climates of both hemi- 
spheres. | 


CISSUS. 


Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.); Flowers superior, many- 
petaled; calyx one-leaved, nearly entire; berry one-seeded, 
rarely three or four-seeded, surrounded by the calyx. 


Cissus is the Greek name for the Ivy, and is given to 
this genus as it is of a climbing character. Many of the 
species are beautiful stove-plants, natives of the Hast Indies ; 
a few bear the greenhouse, as ¢i/iacea, from Mexico; Ca- 
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pensis, cirrhosa, and quinata, from the Cape; antarctica, 
called the Kangaroo Vine, from New South Wales; glan- 
dulosa, from Arabia; pentaphylla, from Japan, and orien- 
talis, from the Levant. C. discolor has curiously variegated 
leaves, and they all have insignificant greenish flowers. 
Their great use in the greenhouse arises from their rapid 
growth, enabling them to cover a wall very quickly, in the 
same way that the Ampelopsis, or Virginian Creeper, covers ~ 
walls and roofs in the garden. 


PITTOSPORACE. 


Exogens, with flowers having the calyx four or five-parted, 
falling off, either distinct or partially cohering. Petals four or 
five, sometimes slightly cohering. Stamens five, distinct, alternate 
with the petals. Ovary distinct, single. Fruit capsular or like 
a berry. Leaves simple, usually entire, sometimes serrated.— 
Trees or shrubs; natives of Asia, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 


PITTOSPORUM. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flower polypetalous, in- 
ferior; calyx falling off; petals five, converging into a tube; 
capsule from two to five-celled. 


Named from the Greek for resim and seed, as the cap-— 
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‘sule is resinous. A genus of handsome shrubs having 
beautiful evergreen foliage, and green, white, or straw-co- 
loured flowers. P. Tobira is nearly hardy, it is a native of 
China; from the Cape we have wiridiflorum; from New 
South Wales, wndulatum, revolutum, flavum, and tenui- 
folium ; from New Holland, degustrifolium and tomentosum ; 
from New Zealand, cornizfoliwm ; from Van Diemen’s Land, 
bicolor ; from Madeira, coriaceum, and from the Canaries, 
hutum. These plants are increased by cuttings, and they 
should have a loam and peat soil. 


BILLARDIERA. (AppiE-BERRY.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers polypetalons, 
inferior ; petals five, alternate with the divisions of the calyx ; 
stigma simple; berry many-seeded. 


Named in honour of a French botanist. This genus is 
composed of Australian plants, of a climbing nature, grow- 
ing. fast, and flowering abundantly. The species are B. 
longiflora, with its flowers single, and its fruit of a fine 
blue, which is also highly ornamental; scandens, mutabilis, 
ovalis, angustifolia, parviflora, and daphnoides, the flowers 
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of which are straw-coloured, blue or greenish-yellow. B. he- 
terophylla, Drummondi, tomentosa, and linearis, are now 
generically called Sod/ya ; they are also climbing plants; the 
soil should be loam and peat; cuttings root easily. 


EHPACRIDACEM. 


Exogens, with flowers either in spikes or terminal racemes, ~ 
or solitary and axillary; the calyx or flower-stalk with two or 
more bracts. Calyx five-parted, often coloured, not falling off. 
Corolla monopetalous, either falling off or withering. Stamens 
equal in number to the segments of the corolla, and alternate 
with them; filaments arising from the corolla. Ovary sessile. 
Leaves alternate, entire, or occasionally serrated.—Shrubs or 
small trees; natives of the Indian Archipelago and Australia; 
flowers beautiful. 


HPACRIS. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx coloured, with many 
bracts; corolla tubular, with a beardless limb; stamens on the 
petals; scales five. 


Named from the Greek for won and the top, from the 
plants growing on the tops of mountains. A very orna- 
mental greenhouse genus, natives of Australia, and abound. — 
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ing in that country as Heaths do at the Cape, seeming to 
take the place of that genus. J. pulchella is a beautiful 
species, having a long spike of small whitish-pink, sweet- 
scented flowers, which appear in March and last till June; 
microphylla, apiculata, ruscifolia, ceraflora, nivalis, obtusi- 
folia, heteronema and several others, are white-flowered ; 


' purpurascens, is called the rigid-leaved, they ate of a hooded 


form, with a recurved end; the flowers are lilac, and there 
are varieties with pale, and also with red flowers; grandi- 
flora has pendulous crimson flowers, and is a very hand- 
some species, and one that continues the longest in bloom, 
though its flowers are not in great profusion at one time; 
they are often an inch and a half long, bright crimson near 
the stalk and pure white below, so that they are peculiarly 
striking ; ampressa and variabilis have lovely flowers; the 
former is an elegant species, having numerous spikes of fine 
rose-coloured flowers which appear on every branch; the 
plant is about three feet high, and deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. F. campanulata is equally beautiful, its blush- 
coloured flowers being showy, and appearing in April; a 
white variety is also cultivated ; cergflora has wax-like white 
flowers, which are produced very freely; ZH. heteronema has 
a pure white corolla, with deep purplish-red anthers, which 
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form a pleasing contrast; it is found in moist rocky situa- 
tions in Van Diemen’s Land; nivalis is another beautiful 
white-flowered species, the calyx is ciliated, the corolla 
campanulate, one inch or more long, five-sided, and with 
five divisions at the edge; this is a most attractive species, 
it forms a large bush, and flowers well from April for 
several months. 

The soil most suitable for these plants is a sandy peat, 
and they should be shifted into fresh pots before they are — 
turned out-of-doors after flowering, which treatment they 
bear well, and it makes them produce their flowers better 
the following season. Young cuttings should be planted 
in autumn or spring, and will strike root readily if covered 
by a bell-glass; these plants should be kept rather moist 
than otherwise, and have plenty of air. As it is desirable 
that they should be bushy in form, the upward shoots must 
be checked by taking off the tops; the lateral shoots will 
then grow, and this may be repeated till the plant has be- 
come bushy and of a handsome form, then the shoots may 
be allowed to grow and produce flowers. It is considered 
that slow growth is desirable, as in that case the leaves are 
nearer each other, and have a much handsomer appearance. 
There are many other species to be procured at the culti- 
vators’. 
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ANDERSONTIA. ~ 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx coloured, with 
two or more leafy bracts; corolla the length of the calyx, the 
segments of the limb bearded at the base; stamens below the 
ovary; scales five, sometimes joined together. 


Named in honour of botanists of the name of Anderson. 
A. sprengelioides is a native of New Holland, and has pink 
flowers in an upright head, and the leaves spreading; avis- 
tata is found at the Swan River, with white flowers and 
bristle-shaped leaves. These plants grow freely in a peat 
soil with sand, and should have but little water and well- 
drained pots. 


LEUCOPOGON., 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx with two bracts ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a spreading limb, bearded length- 
wise; filaments included; ovary from two to five-celled. 


Named from the Greek for whzte and beard, as the flower 
is white and the segments are bearded. ‘This is a genus of 
small shrubs from Australia, with pretty white flowers; the 
principal are, L. ericoides, yuniperinus, Riche, lanceolatus, 
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mterruptus, obovatus, etc. They require a peat and sandy ~ 


soil, and good drainage. 


| STYPHELIA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted, with 


many bracts; corolla a long tube, having within five bundles of 
hairs, and bearded reflexed segments; filaments long and pro- 
truding; drupe juiceless, with a solid bony stone. 

A. name derived from the Greek for dense, from the com- 
pact habit of these shrubs. They are natives of New 
Holland, with showy flowers: ¢udiflorz and splendens are 
very beautiful, the former has crimson flowers, which are 
so numerous that they almost cover the plant, and will last 
for many weeks; ¢rzflora has crimson flowers with a tinge 
of green; and virdiflora, latifolia, adscendens, lata, longi- 
folia, etc., green flowers. They require, hke most of this 
Order, a sandy peat soil and the shelter of the greenhouse, 


in which they are very useful, as they flower early in the — 


year. 


STENANTHERA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monoyynia.) Calyx with many bracts ;. 


ERICACEA. ait 


corolla tubular, longer than the calyx, ventricose, with a short, 
spreading, half-bearded limb ; filaments included, fleshy, broader 
than the anthers; drupe juiceless, with a solid bony stone. 


Named from the Greek for narrow and anther. 8S. pini- 
folia is a curious shrub from New South Wales, with pine- 
like leaves, which are very numerous, and cover the stem, 
the flowers are of a scarlet colour, and large compared with 
the leaves; it is in full beauty in May, and looks well in the 
greenhouse. There is another species from the Swan River, 
called ci/iata, from its fringed leaves; it has red flowers. 
They grow in sandy peat soil, which should be well drained, 
as they do not bear much water. 


ERICACEL. 


Exogens, with flowers variously grouped. Calyx four or five- 
cleft, nearly equal, inferior, and not falling off. Corolla mono- 
petalous, four or five-cleft, regular or irregular. Stamens equal to, 
or twice as many as the segments of the corolla. Ovary many- 
celled and many-seeded. Fruit capsular.—Shrubs; leaves ever- 
green, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite; abundant at the Cape, 
common in Europe and America, less so in Asia; some of the 
fruits edible, others possessing medicinal qualities. 
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ERICA. (Heatn.) 


Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Divisions of calyx four, 
not falling off; corolla four-cleft, also remaining; filaments in- 
serted in the receptacle ; anthers bifid; capsules membranous, 
four to eight-celled. 


The name is from the Greek for fo break, from the 
brittle nature of the branches. As there are several hundred 
species of Cape Heaths for the greenhouse, it would be 
useless to mention all their names, for a list can be obtained 
at the dealers’, or a selection can be made with more satis- 
faction by a visit to the cultivators, Messrs. Henderson and 
Co., who have a fine assortment of these beautiful plants, 
which, in their flowering season, have a splendid effect : in 
the July /ée of the Botanic Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
these beautiful plants may be seen to perfection. It is im- 
possible to convey an idea of their variety, either as to the 
colour or form of the flower; some are extremely elegant, 
with drooping, tube-like flowers, the substance of which 
shines like chma; others are splendid in colour, a few are 
even grotesque, and several are sweet-scented: they are 
also so covered with bloom, when fine, that the leaves are 
scarcely seen. Some of them are to be found in flower at all 
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seasons, so that, when other flowers fail, the greenhouse 
may still be gay with heaths; they have the advantage too 
of preserving their blossoms for a length of time. 

The soil required for heaths is peat and sand, and if 
the pots are very well drained, plenty of water may be 
given to them, for if they once get thoroughly dry the 
roots are killed; they should not be much exposed to a hot 
sun, but they will be benefited by being in the open air in 
summer, after being pruned. They should have a free cir- 
culation of air at all times, as they are apt to become mil- 


dewed. 


LYONTA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-lobed ; corolla 
subglobose, with five teeth; capsule five-celled, five-valved. 

An American genus, some of the species of which are 
hardy. The following are very ornamental in the green- 
house,—rigida, fasciculata, and Jamaicensis. The latter 
has numerous flowers, of a delicate, transparent, waxy ap- 
pearance, slightly tinged with green and pink, the form 
globular, with a contracted mouth ; the scent is hike that of 
honey; the leaves are handsome, about two inches long, 
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and the shrub is of a moderate size. ‘The soil should be 
peat, kept rather damp. | 


ANDROMEDA. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; corolla 


ovate, with a five-cleft orifice ; stamens separate; ovary superior ; 
capsule five-celled. 

The genus is named after Andromeda, who, like these 
plants, was said to be confined to a marsh. Many species 
are hardy; ovalifolia, Sinensis, and buaifolia look well in, 
and require the greenhouse, as they come from India and 
China; the flowers are blue. A. cassiniifolia, now called 
Zenobia cassinufolia or speciosa, is a very pretty species 
from Carolina, and, though hardy, is a lovely plant for the 
greenhouse ; it has long thin branches, beneath which hang 
the flowers, like little white bells ; 1t continues in blossom 
some weeks and is rather striking. They all require heath- 
mould, plenty of water, and should not be exposed to the 
sun. | 


Cee 


CLETHRA. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 


Place: VE 


O. Jewitt lith . Vincent Brooks Emp. 


Gaultheria bracteata. 
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five ; stamens separate ; stigma three-cleft ; capsule three-celled, 
three-valved. | | 

A Greek name for a genus of pretty plants principally 
natives of North America, and hardy; C. ardorea, a native 
of Madeira, should be in every greenhouse; it has hand- 
some oblong leaves, bright and smooth, and pendent ra- 
cemes of white flowers, like the Lily of the Valley. 


GAULTHERIA. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia,) Outer calyx two-leaved, 


inner five-cleft, ovate; nectary with ten points; capsule five- 
celled, clothed with the inner calyx. 

Named after Gaulthier, a French physician, of Quebec. 
Several species from America are hardy; /ragrans, from 
Nepaul, with red, and éeucocarpa, from Java, with white 
flowers, should be kept in the greenhouse; Jdracteata is 
from New Granada, and is a very pretty mountain plant 
for the greenhouse, but it will bear putting out in summer, 
though it should be in a shady place, as it is said not to like 
the hot sun; it has prostrate branches, handsome leaves, 
terminal racemes of flowers, with the large bracts, calyx, 
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and petals rose-colour. It requires light ee soil, and a 
cool greenhouse or frame in winter. 


ARBUTUS. (StRawBerRRy-TREE.) 


Gren. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; corolla 
ovate, with a five-cleft orifice, pellucid at the base; stamens se- 
parate ; berry five-celled. 


The name of the genus is supposed to be from the Celtic, 
from the roughness of the fruit. The beautiful Arbutus 
Unedo, a native of the South of Hurope, is well known in 
our gardens, besides several others which are introduced ; 
a few require the shelter of the greenhouse, and are very 
ornamental there. A. Canariensis has greenish-white flowers ; 
densiflora and tomentosa, white flowers ; the latter are from 
South America; 4. mollis is a native of Mexico, and is a 
very fine evergreen species, flowering in the greenhouse in 
June; the leaves underneath are clothed with down of an 
ashy or reddish tinge ; the panicle of flowers is particularly 
beautiful ; the calyx small, the corolla large, bell-shaped, 
and with a very contracted mouth, white or greenish rose- 
colour; the stamens curiously dilated, and very hairy; it is 
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an interesting plant. The species should have a mixture of 
rich loam and peat soil. 


BLAERIA. 


Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-parted ; co- 
rolla four-cleft, somewhat bell-shaped; capsule four-celled, many- 
seeded, opening at the angles. 

Named after a Mr. Blair. This genus resembles “rica 
in general characters; the species are from the Cape, and 
have flowers either white, purple, or rose-coloured; the 
species are ericoides, muscosa, fasciculata, purpurea, dumosa, 
glabella, etc. ‘They require the same treatment as Heaths. 


ee ES 


ENKIANTHUS. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx small, but not 


falling off ; corolla campanulate, with a five-cleft limb; nectaries 
five at the base of the corolla ; anthers two-horned ; capsule one. 

This is a beautiful genus of Chinese plants, and the spe- 
cies are particularly ornamental in the greenhouse: Z. quin- 
queflorus has pink flowers, which show themselves in Octo- 
ber and last into the winter, making the plant very useful 
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at that dull period. 2. reticulatus has blush-coloured flow- 
ers and netted leaves, and there is a new species called Hong- 
kongensis lately introduced. The best soil for them is sandy 
loam and peat, and the plants should be only watered when 
in a growing state; they are increased by ripened cuttings 
planted mm sand under a hand-glass. | 


LEUCOTHOE. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx three-lobed ; corolla 
ovate, cylindrical, bell-shaped, with the mouth five-toothed ; sta- 
mens ten, included ; style filiform. 

This genus has been separated from Andromeda ; there 
are several hardy species, but L. pu/chra may be introduced 
into the greenhouse with great advantage, as its leaves and 
flowers are particularly handsome: it is a shrub about two 
feet high, the leaves bright green and coriaceous ; the flowers 
numerous and pendent, having the corolla cylindrical, and 
the mouth small, with five small, erect teeth; the colour 
ereenish-white, with a little pale red about the middle: it 
flowers in May, and bears a cool greenhouse, though it is 
from the Caraccas. JL. nerifolia, from Brazil, is also a green- 
house plant and very beautiful; the raceme of flowers is 
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bright red, the stalks, calyx, and corolla all being of the 
same hue. These plants should have light peat soil, well 
drained, and be shaded from the sun in summer. 


AZALEA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla bell-shaped, in- 


ferior ; stigma obtuse ; capsule five-celled. 

~ From the Greek for dry, in allusion to the places where 
these plants are found. ‘The hardy species of this beautiful 
genus are well known in the garden, but those from India 
require shelter in the greenhouse, and are a considerable or- 
nament during the flowering season. A. Indica is the spe- 
cies so much admired, and it has spread into many varieties, 
with flowers of various colours, as scarlet, purple, yellow, 
and pink ; m the spring /ées at the Botanic Gardens these 
very lovely plants and their varieties make quite a show by 
themselves. Besides the species /ndica, there are Daniel- 
siana, with red flowers; Farrer, with lilac; ovata, white ; 
obtusa, crimson, and Sinensis, yellow-flowered, the varieties 
of which are hardy. A. crispiflora, a native of China, is a 
remarkably handsome species, and worthy of a place in 
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every greenhouse : it is a moderate-sized shrub, with rather 
small leaves ; the flowers large and solitary, the corolla deep 
rose-colour, the tube obtusely five-angled, and gradually 
widening into a five-lobed, spreading limb, much waved 
and crested at the edge; it produces these fine flowers in 
April. Another from China, A. amena, brought by Mr. 
Fortune, will probably soon be hardy, but at present it re- 
quires the shelter of the house: the flowers are small, but 
very numerous, and are remarkable for having the calyx 
very large and coloured like the corolla, which is of a rich 
purple tinged with crimson. In cultivating the Azalea, 
sandy peat, very well drained pots, and an airy greenhouse 
are indispensable, and they should not be over-watered, 
though they droop if permitted to be dry; in summer they 
are the better for exposure to the open air, but sheltered 
from the full sun. It 1s considered a good plan to give these 
plants increased heat for a time, after they have quite done 
flowering, to cause the formation of flower-buds for the next 
season; after this, they may be hardened. Azaleas are 
raised by cuttings, planted in sand, on a peat soil, covered 
with a bell-glass, and plunged into a moderate hotbed. 


. 
‘ 
3 
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RHODODENDRON. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; corolla 


somewhat funnel-shaped ; stamens separate and drooping ; ovary 
superior; capsule five-celled. 

The name is derived from the Greek for rose and tree. 
Of this beautiful genus, so useful and ornamental in the 
garden, there are some species which require the shelter of 
the greenhouse, as /. arboreum, called the Tree Rhododen- 
dron, a native of India, and having scarlet flowers ; the va- 
rieties, of which there are many, have cinnamon, carmine, 
or rose-coloured flowers, others are snowy-white, or having 
dark spots, and new characters and colours are being con- 
stantly produced, making the genus one of great interest. 
These plants can hardly be surpassed in beauty, and they 
are quite worthy of much care and attention: they are in- 
habitants of moist and yet elevated positions. Dr. Hooker’s 
elaborate and beautiful work on those he found on the Hi- 
malaya Mountains should be referred to by those who are 
partial to this lovely genus ; many of these are now intro- 
duced into greenhouses, but they are not yet common. 
They should have similar treatment to the Azalea. 
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AURANTIACEAL. 


Exogens, with the flowers having the calyx urn-shaped or.cam- 
panulate, somewhat adhering to the disc, three or five-toothed, 
withering. Petals three to five, broad at the base, sometimes 
distinct, sometimes slightly combined. Stamens equal in number 
to the petals, or twice as many or more; filaments flattened at 
the base. Ovary free, many-celled; style one, taper; stigma 
slightly divided, thickish. Fruit pulpy.—Trees or shrubs ; leaves 
alternate, often compound; natives of the Hast Indies; the 
leaves abound in volatile, fragrant, bitter oil ; the fruit, edible. 


CITRUS. (ORANGE-TREE.) 
Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx five-cleft ; petals 


five, oblong; anthers twenty, the filaments variously divided ; 
berry nine-celled. 

The name of this well-known genus is of uncertain de- 
rivation; it contains the Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, 
Forbidden Fruit, Shaddock, Mandarin Orange, etc.; be- 
sides bearing these useful and agreeable fruits, they are very 
handsome evergreen trees, with shining, dark-green leaves, 
and beautiful odoriferous flowers: the wood also is useful. 
C. Aurantium is the common Orange, and becomes a middle- 
sized tree, with handsome, oval, and acute leaves; the fruit 
globose, with a thin skin and sweet pulp; the flowers white 
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and extremely sweet. In the south of Europe this Asiatic 
tree will bear the open air, but here it must be in the green- 
house, or conservatory : the dwarf kind is the most suitable 
as to size. ‘The soil they prefer is light mould, mixed with 
river-sand, and hotbed manure and leaves ; they grow very 
well in pots or boxes, but do not produce fruit so well as 
when planted in the ground in a conservatory. 

The other fruits of this genus are not very often in- 
troduced into the greenhouse, except C. nobilis, the Man- 
darin Orange, which is a free grower, and has a dwarf, 
bushy habit, with small leaves and abundant bloom. In 
September, all plants of this genus are improved by being 
fully exposed to the outer air and the sun; they then ripen 
their wood better, and produce more of their deliciously 
sweet-scented flowers. 


RUTACELA. 


Exogens, with flowers regular or irregular. Calyx having 
four or five divisions. Petals four or five, distinct, or combined 
in a corolla of one petal. Stamens equal in number to the 
petals, or twice or thrice as many; between the stamens and 
ovary there is a more or less complete cup-shaped disc, which is 
either free or united to the corolla. Leaves usually covered 
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with pellucid dots.—Trees or shrubs, natives of the southern 
parts of Europe, the Cape, and New Holland; properties ut | 
and having a powerful odour. 


ZIERIA. 


Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior; calyx 
four-cleft; corolla of four petals; stamens four, smooth, with 
filaments inserted into a gland; style simple; stigma four- 
lobed. 

Named after Mr. Zier, a botanist. A genus of pretty 
greenhouse plants from New South Wales; the species are 
lanceolata, macrophylla, laevigata, arborescens, pauciflora, 
hirsuta, etc., with white, and octandra with green flowers. 


BORONTA. 
Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-cleft, not falling 


off ; petals four, ovate; nectary coronate; filaments ciliated and 
incurved ; stigma capitate. 

This is a beautiful genus of greenhouse shrubs from New 
Holland, with various-coloured flowers. The following are 
some of the specific names :—serrulata, spathulata, tereti- 
folia, crenulata, denticulata, parviflora, pinnata, alata, 
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Drummondi, cordifolia, ensata, rufa, triphylla, and viminea. 
These plants require sandy peat, and the pots should be well 
dramed ; they may be increased by layers or ripe cuttings, 
planted in sandy peat and covered by a glass. 


, CORRAIA. 


Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx campanulate; pe- 
tals four; capsule four-celled, opening with four valves; cells 
one or two-seeded. 

Named after Correa, a Portuguese botanist. This is 
another desirable New Holland genus for the greenhouse, 
as it blooms in the winter. C. alba and rufa have white 
flowers, the latter has rusty-coloured leaves; virens has 
green ; speciosa, red and green, and there is a variety with 
larger flowers ; pulchella is very pretty, with scarlet blos- 
soms, and it has varieties with rose-coloured, and red and 
white flowers. These beautiful plants are easily increased 
by ripened cuttings being planted in sand under a bell- 
glass; the following are varieties :—dzcolor, picta, brilliant, 
curiosa, magnifica, ete. | 
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HRIOSTEMON., 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 


five; stamens ten, with hairy filaments; anthers terminal; style 
short; capsules five. 


A genus of very ornamental Australian plants for the 
greenhouse, with white, pale red, or lilac flowers, appearing 
from March to September. The species are dus«ifolium, 
gracile, lanceolatum, obovatum, glaucescens, nereifolium, no- 
diflorum, cuspidatum, myoporoides, linearifolium, oblongi- 
folium, latifolium, sahicifolium, and ntermedium. The last 
species should always be introduced, as it is covered with 
pretty white blossoms during the early spring months, and 
gives a gay look to the greenhouse ; its leaves are small but 
numerous, and covered underneath with oil-glands ; the flow- 
ers are rather large, petals white tinged with rose-colour, 
and also the bud, so that altogether it has a handsome ap- 
pearance. They thrive best in peat soil and sand, in well- 
drained pots, which should be changed as the plants increase 
in size; in summer they require a good supply of water; 
they are increased by cuttings. 


oe 


Plate VI0. 


Vincent Brooks Imp. 


©. Jewitt hth . 


Kriostemon intermedium. 
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ADENANDRA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flower inferior; calyx 
five-parted ; petals and stamens inserted in the calyx; stamens 
ten, of which every other one is sterile; anthers with a gland at 
the end. 

The name of this genus arises from Greek words meaning 
gland and stamen, from the peculiarity of a gland existing 
on the stamens. They are Cape plants of great beauty. A. 
uniflora, acuminata, speciosa, and linearis have white and 
pink flowers; the first are solitary, with a fringed calyx, 
speciosa has them in an umbel; amena, villosa, and margi- 
nata are blush-coloured; and fragrans is red-flowered and 
sweet-scented. These plants succeed best in a sandy peat 
mixed with a little loam. 

A, alba is now formed into the genus Coleonema with 
the additional species pulchrum, rubra, and tenwifolia ; 
they are elegant, evergreen Cape shrubs. 


CROWHA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 
five, sessile; stamens flat, awl-shaped, connected by entangled 
hairs; anthers united lengthwise to the filaments on their inner 
side; style from the base of the ovary; capsules five, united. 
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Named after Mr. Crowe of Norwich, a good botanist. 
C. saligna is from Australia, and is a valuable plant in the 
greenhouse, as it continues to produce its pretty pink star- 
like flowers almost all the year; there are also the species 
elliptica, latifolia, and stricta. They prefer a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat, not much water, and an airy situation. 


DIOSMA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 
and stamens inserted in the calyx; nectary of five plaits; ovary 
crowned; capsule five-valved, each end with an elastic arillus. 


The name is from the Greek for divine and smell, from 
the fondness of the Hottentots for the scent, though most 
Kuropeans dislike it ; the former call it “Bucku,” and use the 
powdered leaves to rub their bodies; it is the species e77- 
coides they principally use. The species introduced into our 
greenhouses are ambigua, ericoides, capitata, oppositifolia, 
cupressina, hirsuta, and several others, with white or lilac 
flowers; they are handsome shrubs very like heaths, but 
the leaves are larger and the flowers are in bunches at the 
ends of the branches. Another genus, very similar to this, 
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called Agathosma, has several species, which are introduced 
into the greenhouse; the flowers are generally lilac, white, 
or pink, and the leaves like those of heaths ; the latter are 
also used by the Hottentots to perfume their bodies, which 
renders them extremely disagreeable to Europeans. Ba- 
rosma 1s another genus of the same character and habits. 


LINACEAL. 


Exogens, with the divisions of the calyx three to five, not 
falling off. Petals the same in number, but soon fading, clawed, 
and growing below the germen. Stamens equal in number and 


alternate with the petals, arising from a disc below the germen. 


—Annual and perennial plants, with simple, entire leaves, oppo- 
site or alternate ; most abundant in Europe, but found elsewhere ; 
the properties are mucilaginous and fibrous. 


LINUM. (Ftax.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Pentagynia.) Flowers inferior ; petals 
five; capsule ten-celled. 


The Celtic word for thread is 72m, whence the Latin 
linwm. The garden is adorned with several species of this 
genus, but the greenhouse also boasts of its Flax-plant, as 
the species L. ¢rigynum is worthy of a place, for it produces 
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its pretty yellow flowers from October through the winter to 
March ; this circumstance makes it valuable, though other- 
wise it 1s insignificant in size, and has no scent: it is an 
Indian species. L. Mexicanum has also a yellow flower, 
appearing from August to November; A/fricanum and qua- 
drifolium yellow, and grandiflorum, crimson-flowered, are 
African species; Cuming is from Chili; these last flower 
in summer. ‘The soil should be peat, loam, and sand. 


OXALIDACEA. 


Exogens, with symmetrical flowers. Divisions of calyx five, 
imbricated, and not falling off. Petals five, equal, clawed, spirally 
twisted in bud, occasionally none. Stamens ten, more or less 
united together, some longer than the others. Fruit membranous 
or drupaceous. Leaves simple or compound.—Herbaceous plants, 
trees, or undershrubs; natives of hot and temperate climates ; 
properties acid. 


OXALIS. (Woop Sorret.) 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Pentagynia.) Divisions of calyx five, 
distinct, or united at the base; petals five; stamens united at 
the base, the five outer shortest ; styles five, pencil-shaped or 
capitate at the end; capsule oblong or cylindrical. 
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The name is derived from the sharp or sour properties of 
the juices of this genus. There are many species, both 
hardy and also inhabitants of the greenhouse, and very 
pretty plants they are, besides being particularly useful, as 
there are species which flower in the spring, and others in the 
autumn. Out of the eighty or ninety species a choice may 
be made which will keep the house constantly gay ; it will 
be useless to enumerate so many names, as a list may be 
obtained at the cultivators’; a few only will be noticed. O. 
Bowiei is a very beautiful species from the Cape, having 
flowers of a fine rosy red, with a yellow tube; it will live.in 
the open air, but flowers very profusely in the greenhouse, 
especially if it be allowed a period of rest at midsummer : 
it should have a sandy loam. O. Brasiliensis, a very lovely 
plant, is a native of Brazil, with rose-coloured flowers which 
appear in May, and is more tender than the last, not bear- 
ing to be placed out-of-doors. O. crenata, from Lima, is 
nearly hardy, but looks well under shelter ; its fine orange- 
coloured flowers make a pleasing contrast to the above- 
mentioned species. O. speciosa, elegans, cuprea, and specta- 
bilis are interesting species, indeed all the species from 
the Cape are worthy of a place in the greenhouse; they 
are easily increased by offsets, and should be grown in light 
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peaty soil, which should never be allowed to become hard : 
when the flowering is over, they should not be watered, but 
allowed to rest; those that have flowered in the spring may 
be hardened in August by being placed in the open air and 
slightly watered, then the leaves begin to appear, and in 
September they may be replaced in the greenhouse where it 
is sunny and airy, and they will flower profusely. 


GHRANIACEA. 


Exogens, with usually symmetrical flowers. The divisions of 
the calyx five, not falling off, more or less unequal, one sometimes 
spurred at the base. Petals five, clawed, twisted in bud. Sta- 
mens having the filaments united, twice or thrice as many as the 
petals. Ovary composed of five carpels placed round a long, 
awl-shaped torus. Fruit formed of five one-celled shells, each 
being terminated by the hardened style, which finally curls back 
from the base. Leaves single or compound.—Herbaceous plants 
and shrubs; natives of many parts of the world; properties 
astringent and aromatic. 


ERODIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Pentandria.) Calyx five-leaved ; 
petals five; scales five, alternate with the filaments, and honey- 
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glands at the base of the stamens; seed-vessels five, awned, one- 
seeded. 

~ Named from a Greek word signifying heron’s bit/, which 
the seed-vessel somewhat resembles. . incarnatum, from 
the Cape, has a flesh-coloured flower, and is worthy of a place 
in the greenhouse, flowering from May to July; Rezchardi, 
with white flowers; crasszfoliwm, a native of Cyprus, and 
laciniatum, of Crete, have lilac flowers. 


PELARGONIUM. 
Gen. Char. (Monadelphia Heptandria.) Calyx five-paried, the 


upper segment ending in a nectariferous tube running down the 
peduncle ; corolla five-petaled, irregular. 

Named from the Greek for stork, in allusion to the shape 
of the fruit. This noble genus of plants is almost entirely 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and greatly we are indebted 
to that locality for plants which render our greenhouses and 
rooms so gay for many months in the year: they are easily 
cultivated and increased, and are made to bear their beau- 
tiful blossoms with very little trouble to those who possess 
a greenhouse. Don, in his catalogue of plants cultivated 
in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, enumerates more than 
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five hundred species and varieties, and these are constantly 
increasing by the care and attention bestowed on them by 
cultivators. Livery year the sight is dazzled at the botanic 
jétes by the colour and variety displayed in these plants ; 
they seem, in short, to be brought to perfection both in size 
and beauty. They are commonly known by the name of 
Geraniums, but from these they differ in having seven fertile 
stamens and irregular flowers. The old favourite, the Horse- 
shoe or Scarlet Geranium, is known as Ciconium zonale, and 
has now become so hardy that it only requires the frame in 
winter. The Pelargonium is a true greenhouse plant, though 
it will bear the outer air for a time in the summer : some of 
the varieties are good bedding plants, as they flower well, 
and are of a dwarf character: others have variegated leaves, 
and make a pleasing variety, some of them have the leaf of 
alight green, with a border of broad or narrow white, golden, 
or light orange, or even pink ; a few have silvery variegated 
foliage: these have the flowers scarlet, pink, or orange- 
scarlet. Pelargoniums with sweet-scented leaves are not 
uncommon, as the citriodora, betulefolium, capitatum, quer- 
cifolium, and many varieties. A good selection of these 
plants may be made by applying to some of the great cul- 
tivators, as Messrs. Henderson and Co., and others. 
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The following plan, mentioned in the ‘ Floricultural Ma- 
gazine, seems a simple and efficient method of cultivating 
Pelargoniums. After they have flowered, which is generally 
by the middle of August, they should be cut down rather 
close, they will then put out fresh shoots; when these are 
about a quarter of an inch long, take them out of the pots, 
remove the earth from the roots, thin the main roots, and 
shorten the others, so as to make them small enough for 
small-sized pots; plant them in these with fresh earth, and 
put them into a cool frame or pit, shutting them up close 
till they are well established ; then expose them to the air 
to harden, and take them into the greenhouse when the 
cold weather arrives: in the spring they require moving 
into larger pots, and by repotting them during the summer 
several times, a succession of flowers may be kept up for 
some months. The soil should be loam, peat, and manure. 


CARYOPHYLLACEM. 


Exogens, with symmetrical flowers and conspicuous corolla. 
Divisions of calyx four or five, or united into a tube, not falling 
off. Petals four or five or more, frequently split at the edges 
into. two parts. Stamens usually twice as many as the petals, or 
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equal, or fewer. Leaves entire—Herbaceous plants generally, 
inhabiting principally temperate and cold climates, or, if hot, 
growing in elevated situations; properties slightly medicinal ; 
flowers showy. 


DIANTHUS. (Carnation, Pink.) 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Digynia.) Calyx cylindrical, one-leaved, 


with scales at the base ; petals five, clawed ; stamens ten; styles 
two; capsule cylindrical, one-celled. 

The name of this favourite flower is derived from the 
Greek, and means divine flower, or flower of Jove. The genus 
is so well known in the garden, that description here would 
be superfluous, and it is only mentioned to poimt out that 
what are called by cultivators ‘‘ Perpetual Carnations” are 
extremely useful for decorating the greenhouse during the 
autumn and winter, as they flower very freely at those 
seasons, and are well worthy of an imtroduction where 
there is room. <A few varieties procured at the cultivators’ 
before autumn, to begin with, is the best plan. Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Co. recommend the followmg, amongst others, 
for this purpose :—“ Admiration,”’ dark plum-colour, large 
and fine ; “ Attila,” clear white ground, striped, and spotted 
with bright scarlet ; “Arc-en-ciel,’’ scarlet-flake ; “Beauty,” 
bright rosy pink; “ Belle Zora,” bright purplish-crimson, 
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edged and mottled with white; “Cobalt,” silvery-white, 
slightly spotted with purple ; “‘ Coquette,” white, edged with 
pink; “Grenadier,” very rich dark buff; “ Isis,” white, 
mottled with salmon, etc. etc. 


AMARANTACELL. 


Exogens, with membranous and dry flowers in heads or spikes, 
usually coloured, and buried in imbricated bracts. Divisions of 
calyx three to five, membranous, not falling off, herbaceous, and 
coloured. No petals. Stamens growing below the germen, 
either five or some multiple of that number.—Herbs or shrubs, 
with simple leaves, without stipules; natives principally of the 
tropics ; the properties of the leaves are mucilaginous. | 


CELOSIA. (Cock’s-coms.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Divisions of calyx three, 
coloured like a corolla; stamens united at the base by a plaited 
nectary ; capsules opening horizontally. 


Named from the Greek for durnz, as the flowers of some 
species appear as if singed. The curious and very hand- 
some species of this genus are really stove-plants, but C. 
cristata and its varieties may be introduced into the green- 
house after they have been brought forward in a greater heat ; 
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they are annuals, from Asia, with very curious red flowers 
growing in crested heads, often of large size, which make a 
great show amongst other plants. These heads are com- 
poundly waved and folded, and the whole is beset with con- 
glomerated flowers with minute bracts; the size of this 
curious head is increased by culture, and shifting from small 
to larger pots as they increase in size; the crest is some- 
times made to be of the enormous size of “ twenty inches in 
length and eight or ten across.” The seeds should be sown 
in March, and placed in a hotbed; when old enough, they 
should be potted singly in small pots, and thence moved to 
larger; in May they may be removed to the greenhouse to 
flower. 


Supciass II]. PERIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 


Stamens growing to the side of either calyx or corolla. Ovary 
superior or nearly so. Flowers having stamens and pistils in the 
same or different flowers. 


MESEMBRYACEL. 


Exogens, with numerous conspicuous petals, forming showy 
flowers, which open only under the influence of the sun. Divi- 
sions of calyx usually five. Petals numerous, in many rows. Sta- 
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mens many, arising from the calyx.—Shrubs or herbaceous suc- 
culent plants, with opposite, simple, fleshy leaves; principally 
natives of the Cape. | 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. (Fie Maryeorp.) 
Gen. Char. (Icosandria Polygynia.) Calyx five-cleft ; petals 


many, linear; stamens and styles many; capsules turbinate, fleshy, 
inferior, many-seeded. 

These plants having flowers which only expand in the 
sun, the name arises from the Greek for midday. This 
genus of Cape plants has a very extensive assortment of 
species, which require a dry greenhouse, but otherwise little 
care and attention ; they are very singular plants, with thick 
leaves of grotesque shapes, but the flowers of most of them 
are very beautiful, the petals of brilliant colours and of a 
lasting nature, with a handsome centre; they only open to 
the sun. ‘The species are so numerous, amounting to several 
hundreds, that it is useless to mention their names; if this 
genus be a favourite, the amateur may easily obtain a list, 
and make a selection of those having handsome flowers or 
peculiar leaves ; they are often divided into sections accord- 
ing to their growth, as those that have no stem, or very 
short, and the leaves usually large; those having a stem 
and clustered leaves; those with the stem prostrate or 
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creeping; one section has the leaves perfoliate ; others have 
hatchet-shaped leaves, and others again have them three- 
cornered, or warted, dotted, rounded, or without warts ; 
in short there is an almost endless variety in the shape of 
the leaves, and the flowers are of very various hues. Many 
of these plants will bear the open air in the summer, if the 
soil be dry, and they bloom very profusely when so treated, 
but they require winter shelter in the greenhouse, or they 
will do ina frame ; the dwarf kinds require but little water, 
and none when in the dormant state; they should be grown 
in poor soil to make them flower well, and in small pots; the 
larger and more woody kinds will take more water when 
flowering, and the soil may be a little richer. 


THYMELACE. 


Exogens, with flowers without petals generally, or sometimes 
with many, which are scale-like. Flowers in heads or spikes, 
terminal or axillary, or solitary. Calyx inferior, tubular, co- 
loured, generally four-cleft. Stamens definite, inserted in the 
tube, either four or eight.—Shrubby plants, very seldom herba- 
ceous, with tenacious bark. Leaves entire, alternate or opposite ; 
natives of the cooler parts of India and South America, and 
occasionally of Europe, abundant at the Cape and New Holland. 
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PIMELEA. 


Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Flowers having no corolla ; 
calyx funnel-shaped, with a four-cleft limb, stigma capitate. 


The name seems to be derived from the Greek for fat. 
This is a handsome genus of greenhouse shrubs from Aus- 
tralia. P. hypericina is a slender ornamental shrub, with nu- 
merous heads of pale yellow flowers, appearing from March 
to June; it is a hardy greenhouse plant, and thrives vigor- 
ously. P. graciliflora has pure white flowers with a slender 
thread-formed tube, and narrow leaves; it flowers very 
freely, and the beautiful blossoms. continue a long time 
unfaded ; P. longiflora has large and globose heads of pure 
white blossoms terminating the wavy and slender branches ; 
P. sylvestris has pink and white flowers, and should have 
an airy greenhouse ; P. /anata and Nieppergiana have white 
flowers; P. hispida has red flowers in heads, the calyx 
densely clothed with long, rather stiff hairs, so that the 
flowers look feathery ; in Edwards’ Botanical Register it is 
said that ‘these hairs are long, very transparent tubes, 
with a considerable number of minute particles within their 
cavity, showing that motion in the fluids of plants which 
forms so curious a species of circulation in their system, 
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and which seems to be universal in hairs, so long as they 
are living.” P. macrocephala is a Swan River species and 
is found easy of culture and blossoms freely in the summer ; 
the flowers are very numerous and of a very pale rose-co- 
lour, the stamens are very conspicuous, and the anthers 
orange-red. Besides these species there are decussata, 
Hendersonii, and spectabilrs, pink-flowered; hinifolia, glauca, 
etc., white-flowered ; c/avata, yellow-flowered, besides seve- 
ral more. They all require sandy peat and not much water, 
and are increased by cuttings. 


GNIDIA. 
Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx funnel-shaped, 


fourscleft, with from four to eight scale-like petals at the orifice ; 
nut somewhat like a drupe. 

One of the names given by the ancients to the Daphne. 
Cape shrubs, suitable to the greenhouse, and having the 
flowers fragrant at mght. G. pinifola, radiata, yunipert- 
folia, and capitata have white flowers; semplex, biflora, 
stricta, and others, yellow; emberbis, imbricata, etc. straw- 
coloured flowers. ‘These plants should be potted in sandy 
peat, and may be readily increased by cuttings. 


Plate IK. 


O.Sewatt rth . . Vincent Brooks Emp . 


Pimelia macrocevhala , 
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| LACHN AVA. 


Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Flowers in heads; calyx 
four-cleft, with an unequal limb; filaments long, with an unequal 
insertion ; nut somewhat drupaceous. 


The heads of flowers are very woolly, whence the name, 
from the Greek. These are also Cape shrubs for the green- 
house, with the heads of flowers generally clothed in wool. 
The species are duxifolia and eriocephala, white, and pur- 
purea, purple-flowered. Soil sandy peat and loam. 


PASSERINA. 


Gen. Char. (Octandria Digynia.) Calyx four-cleft and naked ; 
style filiform, lateral, and long; stamens inserted on the tube; 
nut one, coated ; seed one. 


Named from the Latin for sparrow, from the seeds 
having an appendage like the beak of a sparrow. A genus 
of Cape plants for the greenhouse, of which P. grandiflora, 
producing a large white flower in May or June, is the most 
ornamental; the rest are uniflora, tenuiflora, filiformis, ca- 
pitata, ciliata, and others, which have either white or straw- 
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coloured flowers. Young cuttings of these plants root 
easily in sand, under a glass. 


STRUTHIOLA. 
Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.) Calyx tubular, having eight 


glauds at the mouth; berry without juice, one-seeded. 

From the Greek for a sparrow, from the pointed seed- 
vessel resembling the beak of that bird. A genus of rather 
pretty greenhouse plants from the Cape, of which s¢ricta, 
pubescens, longiflora, glabra, guniperina, and some others, 
are introduced, as they are of easy culture and hardy under 
shelter. 


DAPHNE. | 

Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-cleft, like a 
corolla, withering, including the stamens; ovary inferior; drupe 
one-seeded. 

The Greek name for /aurel. A few of these handsome 
evergreens are introduced into the greenhouse, as their fine 
leaves, early flowers, and sweet scent make them useful. 
C. odora, from China, is very sweet-scented ; it has blush- 
coloured or red flowers, and a variety has variegated leaves : 
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they flower from December to March. D. Indica has pure 
white flowers, and a finer scent even than the last, a small 
plant being sufficient to scent a house, and for this reason 
should not be omitted; its leaves are larger than the last. 
D. hybrida has purple flowers, which last nearly all the 
year ; it is a handsome species and nearly hardy ; papyracea 
and Japonica are also greenhouse plants. 


PROTHACE. 


_ Exogens, with flowers having the calyx four-leaved or four- 
cleft. No corolla. Stamens four, opposite the segments of the 
calyx. Leaves hard, dry, divided or not, their skin often equally 
covered on both sides with stomata.—Shrubs.or small trees ; 
natives principally of the Cape and New Holland. 


BANKSIA. 


Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-parted ; sta- 
mens immersed in the concave ends of the segments ; scales four ; 
ovary two-celled. 


Named after Sir Joseph Banks. A genus of very curious 


_ Australian evergreen shrubs, of which several species have 


been introduced into our greenhouses : the individual flowers 
VOL. Il. | L 
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are small, but they grow in heads, somewhat in the form of - 
a bottle-brush, and are generally either straw-coloured, yel- 
low, green, or red; the leaves are of very varied forms, some 
are hairy, others quite smooth. 


DRYANDRA. 
Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-parted or four- 


cleft ; stamens immersed in the concave ends of the segments ; 
scales four; common receptacle flat. 

Named after Mr. Dryander, a botanist. This genus re- 
sembles the last in general characters, but many of the 
species are very like Ferns in appearance, having their leaves 
deeply divided and covered with brown hairs ; their flowers 
are of the same character as the Banksia: these two genera 
may be seen in perfection in Kew Gardens, where a house 
is devoted almost exclusively to them. 

In this Order are also the genera Telopea, Leucadendron, 
Grevillea, Hakea, Anadenia, Lomatia, Lambertia, Protea, 
etc., all very curious, but more generally cultivated in bo- 
tanic gardens and large conservatories than in greenhouses ; 
they will therefore not be described here. Of Grevidlea the 
following species are occasionally introduced :—acanthifolia, 
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flexuosa, lavandulacea, punicea, robusta, rosmarinifolia, and 
sulphurea ; Hakea has about fifty species; Lambertia eight 
or ten. Loam, peat, and sand suit these plants. 


FPABACEA. 


Exogens, with flowers either having no petals, or many ; a pa- 
_ pilionaceous corolla, or a leguminous or pod-shaped fruit. Calyx 
five-parted, the segments often unequal and variously combined. 
Petals five or none, inserted into the base of the calyx, either 
papilionaceous or regularly spreading. Stamens uncertain in 
number, either distinct or the filaments united in one or two 
sets. Fruit either a pod or a drupe.—Herbaceous plants, shrubs, 
or large trees, more or less natives of every part of the world ; 
the properties of some are poisonous, others are extremely valu- 
able as food. 


PODALYRIA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, unequal, 
pushed inwards at the base, standard larger than the rest ; stamens 
joined at the base ; pod ventricose, many-seeded. 

Cape shrubs, with papilionaceous flowers, and generally 
very silky leaves ; the flowers are handsome, generally purple, 
a few white, and others lilac; some of them flower a long 
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time, making them useful in the greenhouse. They should. 


be planted in sandy loam and peat, and increased by cuttings 
planted in sand, and covered with a hand-glass. 


CHOROZEMA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx half five-cleft, two- 
lipped ; keel ventricose, shorter than the wings; style short, 
hooked ; stigma oblique and obtuse; pod ventricose and many- 
seeded. | 

Some species of this genus are climbing plants, as C. an- 
gustifolia, scandens, rhombea, and spectabile, the two former 
with yellow, the two latter with scarlet, flowers. C. variwm 
has orange and crimson flowers, and has several varieties ; 
alicifolia, nuna, Henchmannu, triangularis, and ovata, have 
scarlet flowers ; cordata has them mixed scarlet and purple ; 
platylobioides, yellow; Hiigelu, blush-colour, and spar- 


tioides of a yellowish-brown; Lawrenceanum is a pretty — 


species also: these beautiful plants may be increased by 
cuttings in sand under a glass, and by seeds, which ripen 
readily. 
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DILLWYNTA. 


Gen. Char, (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, two- 
lipped, narrow at the base; petals and stamens falling off, in- 
serted into the middle of the tube of the calyx; standard twice 
as broad as long, spreading, two-lobed ; style hooked; pod in- 
flated. 

Named after Dillwyn, a botanist. Handsome Australian 
plants, of which many of the species are introduced into the 
greenhouse. D. speciosa has very beautiful flowers of yellow 
and crimson hues; ericifolia, rudis, tenuifolia, pungens, 
cmerascens, etc. are yellow-flowered ; c/avata is yellow and 
brown ; besides these there are the species cinnabaria, con- 
testa, Drummondu, elegans, Henchmannit, glycinifolia, rigida, 
scabra, glaberrima, splendens, sulphurea, etc., all worthy of 
a place in the greenhouse. Young cuttings root freely in 
sand under glass; and as the plants do not bear much wet, 
the pots must be very well drained. D. obovata is now called 
Lutaxia myrtifolia, and there are three other species belong- 
ing to the new genus, as Bazteri, floribunda, and pungens ; 
the flowers are yellow. 
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PODOLOBIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, two- 
lipped; keel compressed, the length of the wings, which are 
equal to the expanded standard ; ovary many-seeded, in a single 
row; pod stalked, oblong, narrow. 

Named from the Greek for foot, as the pod has a foot- 
stalk. These are also showy Australian papilionaceous 
shrubs, with yellow flowers, and holly-like leaves ; as P. ¢ri- 
lobatum, heterophyltlum, scandens, staurophyllum, Higelu, 
and chorozemifolium. They must be treated like the rest of 
these Australian plants. 


GOMPHOLOBIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogyna.) Calyx five-parted, nearly 
equal; standard unfurled; stigma simple; pod many-seeded, 
nearly spherical, very obtuse, smooth. 

The word means a clud or wedge, from the form of the 
pod. A delicate genus of Australian plants, some of which 
are elegant climbers ; as G. polymorphum, with scarlet, and 
venustum, with purplish flowers; also ¢enue, aduncum, and 
Drummond ; those not chmbing are darbigerum, fimbriatum, 
grundiflorum, mtermedium, latyfolium, splendens, Hendersoni, 


O. Jewitt hth. 


Gomph olobium venustum 


Plate X. 


Vincent. Brooks Tmp. 
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versicolor, etc. etc.; the flowers are principally yellow, but 
some are tinged with purple. G. venustum is truly named 
the graceful Gompholobium,” for it is a most lovely green- 
house plant, and should be in every collection: it is from 
the South-west of Australia, and is a small shrub, with 
long delicate branches, and pinnated leaves, formed of eight 
or ten very narrow pinne, the edges turned back almost 
touching behind ; the flowers are of a rich rose-purple colour, 
in drooping corymbs. These plants, being found principally 
in dry, exposed situations, should not have much moisture, 
or much heat in winter; they should have a cool airy place 
in the greenhouse: the soil should be sandy peat, and they 
may be increased by cuttings, or seed. 


OXYLOBIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx deeply five-cleft, 
rather two-lipped ; keel compressed and the length of the wings, 
which are equal to the open standard; style ascending ; stigma 
simple ; pod many-seeded, ventricose, ovate and acute. 

Named from the pointed pod. Australian plants for the 
greenhouse, the species being as follows :—O. arborescens, 
ellipticum, Pultenea, and others, have yellow flowers ; retw- 
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sum and obovatum, orange; obtusifoliwm and cordifolium, 

scarlet flowers. The species e/dipticum is a desirable plant, 
for it has a profusion of yellow flowers, in termimal-headed 
spikes, on every subdivision of its numerous branches, and 
these continue in succession for a long period. They re- 
quire sandy peat soil, and are increased by cuttings or 


by seeds. 


BRACHYSEMA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, only 
slightly unequal, with a ventricose tube ; standard shorter than the 
compressed keel, which is as long as the wings; ovary with a 
stalk, surrounded at the base by a little sheath ; pod many-seeded, 
ventricose. | : 

The name is derived from the Greek for short and stan- 
dard. A genus of handsome plants from Australia, some 
of which are climbers ; as B. atifolium, with scarlet flowers, 
and wadulatum, with straw-coloured flowers ; besides these 
there are also brachiatum, Drummondit, and villosum, all 
suitable for training to the pillars of a greenhouse. 
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| CALLISTACHYS. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx two-lipped; stan- 


dard erect, keel and wings drooping; style incurved; stigma 
simple; pod stalked, woody before ripening. 

The plants have fine spikes of flowers, and the name is 
derived from beautiful and spike. C. ovata, lanceolata, and 
linearis have yellow flowers, and longifolia has reddish straw- 
coloured flowers; the latter is from the Swan River; C. ve- 
tusa is another, which grows three or four feet high, with 


_ each branch producing a head of deep yellow flowers. They 


are very handsome greenhouse shrubs, which flower very 
freely ; the soil should be loam and peat; cuttings readily 
take root, or seeds may be sown. 


PULTEN AA. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, with even- — 


sized lips, two-bracted ; ovary sessile, two-seeded; style awl- 
shaped, ascending; stigma simple. 

Named after Dr. Pulteney. There are many species of 
these pretty New Holland shrubs, which may be introduced 
with advantage into the greenhouse ; the flowers are yellow, 
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and many of them brown on the outside; the following is a 
list of the principal :—P. dzloba, cordifolia, daphnoides, lino- 
phyla, ericoides, flewilis, obcordata, subumbellata, sericea, 
splendens, stricta, stupulacea, etc. 


GASTROLOBIUM. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, two-lipped, 


without bracts; petals of equal length; ovary two-seeded, 
stalked; pod ventricose. 

The word means something inflated, from the form of the 
pod. Beautiful New Holland shrubs, with orange or yellow 
flowers; the specific names are, Jelobum, calycinum, Drum- 
mond, epacriordes, caudatum, gracile, pyramidale, velutimum, 
spinosum, spectabile, trilobatum, etc. 


DAVIESIA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx angular, without 
bracts; keel shorter than the standard; ovary stalked, two- 
seeded ; pod compressed, angular, opening with elasticity. 

Named after Mr. Hugh Davies, a Welsh botanist. Plants 
from Australia, somewhat resembling furze; they have 
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narrow straight leaves and yellow flowers. The species 
most approved of for the greenhouse are acicularis, um- 
bellata, Hooker, latifolia, physoides, pungens, ulicina, etc. 
D. physoides, a native of Western Australia, is a species 
spoken of in the following terms of praise in the ‘ Botanical 
Magazine’ :—‘‘ The flowers are exceedingly handsome, varie- 
gated with several colours—orange, red, green, and black 
—produced copiously on the branches, and they continue 
a long time in perfection, so that the plant is highly orna- 
mental to the greenhouse in the months of April and May. 
The whole plant is rigid and glaucous, the lower leaves often 
small and terete, the upper ones oblong and obliquely cu- 
neate, so that the shape a good deal resembles a hatchet, 
more dilated at the upper angle, mucronated on the other, 
and marked with two nerves on each side.” They require 
a turfy peat soil, and cuttings root in pots of sand and co- 
vered with a hand-glass. 


CASSIA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-leaved ; petals 
five; three upper anthers sterile, three lower beaked; flowers 
nearly regular. 
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The name is supposed to be a Latinized form of a Hebrew 
word. ‘This is an extensive genus of plants from various 
parts of the world; many are introduced into the stove, a 
few are tolerably hardy, and the following are showy for the 
greenhouse :—C. corymbosa, Australis, Barclayana, obovata, 
Capensis, Marylandica, and several others. Cuttings should 
be put in sand and covered by a hand-glass; they root 
freely in moist heat. 


PLATYLOBIUM. (Friar Pea.) 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx bracteate, two- 


lipped, upper lip round, large, and bifid; stamens all united; 
- pod stalked, compressed, winged at the back, many-seeded. 
Named from the Greek for droad and pod, in allusion to 
the form of the seed-vessel. Australian plants of consi- 
derable beauty, of which the species Murrayanum is very 
striking ; the flowers are very numerous, and only expand 
their vivid orange petals in the daytime, closmg them at 
night: obtusangulatum has its flowers larger than the last, 
and the lobes of the calyx particularly so; “the standard of 
the flower is, in the inside, of a bright orange with a red 
ray in the centre, outside, red with a broad, grey-brown 
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cloud at the edge; wings deep orange-red; keel of two 
whitish petals, deep orange towards the extremity ;”’ the old 
leaves of this plant have very obtuse angles ; P. formosum 
and triangulare have yellow flowers, also ovatwm and parvi- 
fiorum. These plants require sandy peat, and may be in- 
creased by cuttings or seeds. 


JACKSONIA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted, nearly 
equal; corolla and stamens falling off; ovary two-seeded; style 
awl-shaped and filiform; pod moderately inflated, ovate or Bb 

- long, with valves downy acide 

Named after a botanist of the name of J sedi: A genus 
of New Holland plants, principally with yellow flowers, as 
scoparia, horrida (large-spined), spinosa, densiflorum, gran- 
diflorum, monosperma, etc. ‘They are increased by cuttings. 


LIPARIA, 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx five-cleft, with the 
lower segment long; wings two-lobed below; three teeth of the 
larger stamen shorter than the rest; pod. ovate. 
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Named from the Greek for dridiant, on account of the 
shining surface of the leaves. Cape plants of some beauty, 
with yellow flowers; spherica has them in heads, and they 
are of an orange hue; garva has them small and yellow, 
appearing from March to May, whilst the former are later ; 
the leaves of both species are smooth. They should have a 
mixture of loam and peat, and do not require much water ; 
the cuttings should be planted in sand. 


LODDIGESTA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Standard much shorter 


than the wings or keel. 

Named after Mr. Loddiges, whose reputation is so well 
known to cultivators of flowers. L. oxalidifoliais a pretty 
Cape shrub, with small rose-coloured pea-like flowers, and 
leaves like an Ovralis. The soil should be sandy peat. 


. LOTUS. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Wings of the corolla co- 
hering by their upper edge; filaments dilated upwards; pod 
cylindrical and straight. 
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The name is from the Greek. Many plants of this genus 
are hardy, and look gay in the garden; a few require the 
shelter of the greenhouse, and make a show in the sum- 
mer: as Australis (or Candolleanus), with red flowers; albi- 
dus, with white; these are Australian species ; jacobeus and 
atropurpureus, with dark purple flowers, from the Cape de 
Verde Islands; Creticus, from the Levant, g/aucus, from 
Madeira, sesselifolius, from the Canaries, and anthylloides, 
from the Cape, all have yellow flowers. These are shrubs, 
and may be increased by cuttings. ! 


GOODIA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx with two nearly 
equal lips, upper half bifid, acute; standard unfurled and large ; 
stamens all united; pod stalked, compressed, about two-seeded. 

Named after Mr. Good, a gardener at Kew Gardens, who 
died whilst collecting seeds im New Holland. Handsome 
evergreen shrubs; polysperma, subpubescens, latifolia, and 
pubescens, are from Van Diemen’s Land; all these have yel- 
low flowers, and are worthy of a place in the greenhouse. 
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HOVEA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx bilabiate, the upper 
lip half bifid, abruptly blunt ; stamens all united ; keel blunt ; pod 
sessile, roundish, ventricose, two-seeded. 

Named after Mr. Hove, a Polish botanist. There are 
many pretty species of this genus for the greenhouse, with 
either blue or purple flowers. The principal are Ce/si, fer- 
rugined, icifolia, lanceolata, pungens, purpurea, rosmarini- 
jolia and several others; they are easily cultivated in eee 
and light loam and sand. - 


ee 


BOSSLANA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx two-lipped, upper 
lip largest, half bifid, obtuse; stamens all united; pod com- 
pressed, stalked, many-seeded, thickened at each edge. 


Named after M. Boissieu Lamartiniére. This is a very 
beautiful genus of Australian plants, suitable for the green- 
house, and having flowers either yellow-orange, yellow- 
brown, or yellow mixed with purple ; the most interesting are 
alata, cordata, cordifolia, ensata, disticha, Hendersoniu, lino- 
phylla, lenticularis, paucifolia, Scolopendra, tenuicaulis, etc. 
They thrive best in a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and 
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the pots should be well drained, for they are injured by too 
much water. 


INDIGOFERA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx spreading ; keel with 


a spreading, awl-shaped spur on each side. 

The word means a plant bearing indigo, the dye so called 
being obtained from several species of this genus. There 
are a considerable number of species introduced into the 
stove, and a few very ornamental, into the greenhouse. 
I. amena has scarlet flowers ; fidzfolra and frutescens, red, 
guncea, heterotricha, lotoides, and several others, rose-co- 
loured ; these are Cape plants ; Dosua is a pretty species from 
Nepaul, with rose-coloured flowers ; monophylla, purple ; 
sylvatica, rose-lilac; Australis, lilac-flowered, from Australia ; 
atropurpurea has dark flowers, in racemes two or three 
inches long, from Nepaul; there are also adda, decora, flori- 
bunda, purpurea, and stachyodes, all desirable species for the 
greenhouse. 


KENNEDYA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx two-lipped, upper 
VOL. II. M. 
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emarginate, lower trifid, equal; standard reflexed and recurved ; 
wings pressed to the keel; keel remote ; stigma blunt; pod ob- 
long. 


This handsome genus is named after a Mr. Kennedy, and 
the species are very beautiful climbers for the greenhouse, 
particularly adapted for covering trellis-work or pillars. 
K. Marryatte, named after Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon, 
was introduced from the Swan River. Its flowers are of a 
pretty scarlet colour, with a little rose and yellow mixed; 
these flowers are produced in profusion in the early part of 
summer, making it a very desirable species. K. nzgri- 


cans is a native of New South Wales, its foliage is small, 


and the flowers very dark, with a patch of yellow ; K. dongi- 
racemosa has rose-coloured flowers, which appear in spring ; 
K. rubvcunda has dingy crimson flowers; prostrata and 
coccimea, scarlet; these were formerly considered as Gly- 
cines. These beautiful plants are of easy culture, thriving 
best in peat-earth and loam very well drained, and are in- 
creased by cuttings and also by seeds, which they produce 
freely. Some beautiful species have been separated from 
this genus to form the following genera :—Hardenbergia, 
containing the species monophylla (a beautiful plant with 
bright purple flowers, of which there is a variety called /on- 
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giracemosu), ovata, Comptonia, cordata, macrophylla, and digi- 
tata, climbing plants, with purple or scarlet flowers ; Zichya, 
containing coccimea, tricolor, angustifolia, pannosa, villosa, 
etc., are also pretty climbers, with purple or scarlet flowers. 


CYTISUS. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx two-lipped ; pens at- 
tenuated at the base. 


The origin of the name is doubtful. This genus contains 
the well-known Laburnum, and other hardy species; the 
following may be introduced with advantage into the green- 
house, as they are handsome shrubs :—C. elegans, from the 
Cape, spinosus, from the South of Hurope, proliferus, from 
the Canaries, and orientalis, from the Hast, have yellow 
flowers ; filipes, from Teneriffe, and aléidus, from the South 
of Hurope, have white flowers. Besides these, there are 
Atleeanus, monospermus, racemosus, and Webbianus, which 
are also useful and pretty plants; C. racemosus superbus is 
particularly recommended. 
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SWAINSONTA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx five-toothed ; stan- 


dard unfurled, larger than the blunt keel ; stigma terminal ; style 
bearded lengthwise in front, not bearded at the back. 

Named after Mr. Isaac Swainson, of Twickenham. A 
pretty genus of leguminose shrubs for the greenhouse a8. 
coronillafolia and lessertiefolia have purple flowers; ga/e- 
g@fola, scarlet, and astragalifolia, white flowers; S. Grey- 
anu is a finer plant than the rest, flourishing well in a cool 
greenhouse, and will probably bear the outer air in summer ; 
this plant is slightly shrubby, the leaves long, pinnated, 
with about eight pairs of leaflets and an odd one; the ra- 
cemes of flowers are often a foot long, formed of blossoms 
of a large size and purple colour, the standard having a 
white spot in the centre; altogether it is a very handsome 
plant, and is common about Port Adelaide and the Murray 
River; the other species are also Australian. Osborniw is 
a very desirable species ; galeg@folia has two varieties, alba 
and pallida. Cuttings root freely, and the soil should be 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat. 
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DOLICHOS. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Standard with two small 


callosities at the base, parallel, oblong, compressing the wings 
beneath. 

Dolichos is a Greek word meaning Jong. This is a genus | 
of climbing plants, some of them reaching to the tep of 
high conservatories, or even to the tops of tall trees in their 
native country. Some of the species require the heat of the 
stove; a few are even hardy enough to bear the open air in 
summer, such as heterophyllus, monachalis, Niloticus, Sinen- 
sis, vexillatus, and melanophthalmus ; the following require 
greenhouse shelter entirely :—D. lignosus, from the Hast 
Indies, and its variety called the “Sickle-podded,”’ have 
rose-coloured or purple flowers ; Airsutus, purple, and pha- 
seolordes, lilac-flowered, a native of China; pubescens, straw- 
coloured, from South America ; Zobatus, from the Cape, and 
reticulatus, from Australia, both with purple flowers; Ca- 
pensis, also from the Cape, has yellow flowers. 

These climbers are easily raised from cuttings, but are 
best propagated by seeds; the soil should be peat and 
loam. | : 
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ERYTHRINA. (Corat Tres.) 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx bilabiate ; standard 
very long, lanceolate; pod slightly twisted. 

Named from the Greek for red, from the brilliant red 
colour of the flowers, which are particularly handsome in 
this genus ; the plants are small shrubs, usually grown in 
the stove, but a few will do well in the greenhouse. J&. 
Crista-gatti has fine scarlet flowers in spikes, the stalks prickly + 
and glandular, and the leaves in threes ; this and lawrifolia 
are natives of Brazil, and will bear the frame very well in 
the winter; li¢hosperma has scarlet flowers and stony seeds, 
Bidwillu, crimson flowers, both natives of Australia; 
Humeana, nana, and Caffra are from the Cape, the latter 
has purple flowers ; herdacea and carnea are American spe- 
cies, the former with scarlet, and the latter with flesh-co- 
loured flowers. 

In winter these plants should be placed in a dry situation 
in the greenhouse and have little or no water ; when they 
show flower-buds in the spring, it 1s a good plan to plunge 
them in moist heat, when the flowers will be finer : cuttings 
strike readily. 
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MIRBELIA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, two- 
lipped ; pod two-celled, with each suture bent inwards. 


Named after M. Mirbel, a French botanist. An Australian 
genus containing the following species of very pretty and 
showy greenhouse plants :—W. reticulata, speciosa, pungens, 
dilatata, rubiefolia, floribunda, and Meisneri, are purple- 
flowered ; grandiflora has reddish-yellow flowers ; Meisneri is 
smaller than di/atata, but a most lovely greenhouse plant, 
and deserves to be introduced into every collection; the 
leaves are very curious in appearance, as they are wedge- 
shaped, rigid, waved, crisp, and at the apex three-cleft, and 
of a dark green; the flowers are numerous, red-purple, and 
of a deeper hue at the lower part of the petals. These 
plants are very desirable for the greenhouse, as they are gay 
with flowers in the spring; they require peat or heath- 
mould and very well drained pots, but the soil must not be 
suffered to get quite dry. 


AOTUS. 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, two-lipped; 
stamens falling off ; ovary two-seeded ; style filiform; pod two- 
valved, and no appendage to the seed. 
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The name comes from the Greek for wanting ears, 
alluding to the want of appendages to the seeds. A genus 
of New Holland shrubs, suitable to the greenhouse, as gra- 
cillimus, with orange-coloured flowers ; vidlosa, virgata, and 
encana, with yellow, and Janegera with deeper yellow flow- 
ers; amtermedia is another pretty species. 


BURTONTA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx deeply five-cleft ; 
corolla falling off ; petals nearly equal; ovary two-seeded; style 
awl-shaped, dilated at the base; stigma blunt, beardless; pod 
roundish, moderately inflated, no appendage'to the seed. 

A genus of New Holland shrubs suitable to the green- 
house. The species are sessilifolia, villosa, scabra, minor, 
and pulchella ; the flowers either yellow, lilac, or purple. 
They should be grown in sandy loam and peat, and the 
pots ought to be very well drained, as they do not thrive 
with much water. 


CROTALARIA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Pod inflated, swollen, 
stalked ; filaments united with a dorsal fissure. 
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The seeds in the inflated pods of this genus when shaken 
make a noise like a particular Greek musical instrument ; 
whence the name. An extensive genus, having more than 
one hundred species; many have been introduced into the 
stove, a few into the garden, and several into the green- 
house, but they are not very much esteemed, except perhaps 
C. elegans, from the Cape,iwhich has crimson flowers; acu- 
minata, virgularis, spartioides, purpurea, pulchella, argentea, 
villosa, and angustifolia are also Cape species ; ed/uptica is a 
native of China: the greater number have yellow flowers. 
These plants only require common culture. 


CYCLOPEA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, unequal, 
pushed inwards at the base; standard with longitudinal wrinkles, 
wings with a transverse plait ; stamens falling off ; stigma bearded 
on one side; pod compressed, many-seeded. 

Named from the Greek for a carcle and foot, in conse- 
quence of the folded circle which is seen at the base of the 
pods. C. genistoides is a Cape plant of some beauty, with 
numerous narrow, awl-shaped leaves and yellow flowers of 
some size; the species Jatifolia and galioides are also intro- 
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duced into the greenhouse; they have yellow flowers and 
are natives of the Cape. 


KUCHILUS. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx deeply five-cleft, 
two-lipped, the upper lip very large, with two bracts at the base ; 
keel as long as the wings; pod compressed. 

The name alludes to the large upper lip of the calyx. 
Li. obcordatus is a pretty New Holland shrub for the green- 
house, with yellow flowers and heart-shaped leaves. 


ern 


POINCIANA. (FLowsr Fence.) 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; petals 
five, clawed, the upper dissimilar; stamens very long, all fertile ; 
pod compressed, flat. 


Named after De Poinci, a promoter of botany. P. pul- 
cherrima is the beautiful Flower Fence of the Indies, with 
orange flowers; e/ata has yellow flowers; zasegnis, copper- 
coloured, and regia, scarlet; these are stove-plants, but 
may be removed to flower in the greenhouse; and P. Gadheszz, 
with orange-scarlet flowers, is sufficiently hardy to bear the 
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greenhouse at all seasons, and is very ornamental; the open 
showy flowers and long projecting stamens are very striking 
from. June to September: it seems to be readily mereased 
by cuttings. The soil, sandy loam and peat. 
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CORONILLA. 
Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx two-lipped, upper 


teeth joined at the base ; standard scarcely longer than the wings ; 
pod round and jointed, straight, falling to pieces when ripe. 

Named from corona, a crown, from the tufts of flowers. 
Though the plants of this genus are tolerably hardy, some 
of them are introduced into the greenhouse as they flower 
early and look very gay. C. glauca has a bright yellow 
flower with a very agreeable scent, and continues in beauty 
from February for many weeks; C. valentina flowers later, 
and is useful in taking the place of the first, but the scent 
is not so pleasant. Both these plants thrive well in rooms 
if they are carefully watered ; the soil should be turfy peat 
and sandy loam, and the pots ought to be well drained. 
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SCOTTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx imbricated with 
bracts, five-toothed, with nearly equal teeth ; standard complicate, 
shorter than the wings, which are as long as the keel; stamens 
all united; pod stalked, compressed, thickened at each edge. 


Named after Mr. R. Scott, professor of Botany at Dublin. 
This is an Australian genus of shrubs: dentata, with straw- 
coloured flowers, and angustifolia, with yellowish-red flow- 
ers, are often grown in the greenhouse; also /ews and 
trapeziformis. Cuttings root in sand under glass. 


TEMPLETONTA. 


Gen. Char. (Diadelphia Decandria.) Calyx without bracts, 
with five nearly equal teeth; keel oblong; stamens all united, 
with uniform anthers; pod flatly compressed, many-seeded. 


Named after Mr. Templeton, a promoter of Botany. 
Australian shrubs for the greenhouse, with handsome scarlet 
flowers; the species are glauca and retusa, so named from 
the smooth and retuse leaves of the two species. 
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ACACIA. 


Gen. Char. (Polygamia Monecia.) In those flowers which have 
both stamens and pistils, the calyx is five-toothed ; corolla five- 
parted, stamens from four to one hundred ; pod two-valved ; 
the barren flower is the same, but yields no pod. 

A Greek name, said to be derived from a word signifying 
sharp, as some of the species have thorns. ‘This very or- 
namental genus is well known to all lovers of plants, and 
is especially adapted to the greenhouse from the elegant 
light foliage and varied appearance of the species; they are 
also of easy culture. ‘There are above two hundred species 
introduced, most of which are suitable to the greenhouse ; 
a few only, requiring the heat of the stove. It would be 
useless enumerating the names of all these plants; a few of 
those usually introduced are as follows, which comprise 
some of those species procurable at Henderson’s Nursery 
Grounds, London. A. affinis, argyrophylla, armata, celas- 
trifolia, coccinea, cordata, deatbata, densiflora, dentifera, dif- 
Jusa, dolabriformis, Drummondu, glaucescens, grandis, lanu- 
ginosa, longifolia, lophantha, Mirbelii, ornithophora, ovata, 
pulchella, rotundifolia, squamata, vestita, etc. 

Sandy loam and peat is the soil they generally prefer, 
and they are easily increased by cuttings. They do not re- 
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quire great heat, a cool part of the greenhouse is sufficiently 
warm, and even the air of a room suits them very well, 
where their elegant plumes of foliage, formed by the pin- 
nated leaves, have a very pleasing effect; they flowex in the 
autumn or spring, and many of them have a delightful 
scent. A. pensans is a climbing species, and very beautiful, 
its long feathery foliage having an elegant effect; in its 
native country, Madeira, it soon reaches the height of the 
tallest tree, and there spreads in every direction; its flowers 
are sulphur-colour, intermixed with dark red. A. celastri- 
folia is a very desirable species fur the greenhouse, as its 
flowers are so fragrant that they scent the whole house with 
the odour of whitethorn ; these flowers are most abundant, 
making the branches bow down with their weight, they are 
in round heads formed of a few pale yellow flowers, the 
stamens of each being innumerable. A. deptoneura is a re- 
markably pretty species from its graceful branches, which 
in the flowering season are covered with deep orange-co- 
loured heads of flowers; the leaves, or phyllodia, as they 
are called, are two or three inches long, filiform, wavy, and 
rough on the surface. 4. hispidissima has very numerous 
balls of flowers of a rich yellow colour, forming a dense 
head; the leaves are small and pinnated. A considerable 
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number of the species are natives of New Holland, but 
they are found also in the Hast Indies, the Cape, and South 
America. 
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MIMOSA. (Sensitive Puant.) 


Gen. Char. (Polygamia Monecia.) In those flowers having 
both stamens and pistils the calyx is five-toothed ; corolla, when 
present, five-toothed; stamens eight; pod separating into one- 
seeded joints; barren flower—calyx, and corolla when present, 
five-toothed, stamens eight. | 

The name is said to be derived from the Greek for uffoon, 
because the sensitive leaves appear to play with those who 
touch them. ‘The Sensitive Plants, Wimosa sensitiva and 
pudica, require the stove to be in a flourishing condition, 
but they are occasionally introduced into the cooler house ; 
they are natives of Brazil, and have purplish flowers. J. 
prostrata, the spreading Mimosa, can be trained to walls in 
the greenhouse, and its pretty pinnated leaves have a good 
effect. The soil should be light sandy peat and loam ; cut- 
tings root in sand with heat. 
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ROSACEM. 


Exogens, having the calyx four or five-lobed, with a disc. Petals 
many, growing to the sides of the calyx. Stamens many, arising 
from the calyx just within the petals. Ovaries superior, either 
solitary or several. Fruit either one-seeded nuts, or little bags 
containing several.—Herbaceous plants or shrubs; leaves simple 
or compound, alternate, often with stipules, occasionally dotted ; 
natives chiefly of temperate or cold climates; fruit edible, none 
being unwholesome. 


ROSA. (Rosz.) 
Gen. Char. (Icosandria Polygynia.) Calyx urn-shaped, five- 
cleft, fleshy, contracted at the orifice; petals five; seeds bony, 
hairy, included in the fleshy calyx; stamens and styles many. 
The name arose from the Celtic word for these beautiful 
flowers. The beauty and fine perfume of the plants of this 
genus have made it a universal favourite, and no garden 
of any pretension is now thought complete without its rosery, 
or rosetum, and its collection of “standards.” Notwith- 
standing the profusion which may exist in summer out- 
of-doors, it is very delightful to see a few rose-trees in 
full bearing at a season when, in ordinary circumstances, 
not a leaf has yet appeared, and this can only be done by 
forcing, and the shelter of the greenhouse. Almost any 
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kind may be introduced for this purpose, and they are then 
grown in pots; those growing on their own roots and such 
as are tender may be thus treated, as described in a work 
called ‘The Villa Garden :’—*TIf intended to bloom in the 
greenhouse, or for forcing, they should be taken from their 
pots, the balls of earth loosened and considerably reduced, 
and repotted in a size larger than the pots in which they 
were received; light sandy loam and well-rotted dung or 
leaf-mould, in equal quantities, is the best compost; if pre- 
viously grown in peat the same should be used again, or 
the roots should be cleared entirely of the peat, before 
planting in the compost, as the fibres do not readily strike 
into loam from the peat; then place in an airy greenhouse, 
near the glass. Water them abundantly after being potted 
a few days; they should be syringed in sunny weather 
twice a day, morning and evening, with soft water. If to 
be forced, they must be removed to the forcing-house 
early in January, keeping a gentle heat from 50° to 60° 
in cloudy weather, admitting very little air with great 
caution during the sunshine as spring advances; syringe 
twice a day; this gives health and vigour to the plants, 
and keeps off the red spider, which takes up its residence 
under the leaves.” Some cultivators put them in the 
VOL. Il. N 
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forcing-house earlier than here mentioned, making them 
still more acceptable and rare. Another writer of authority 
in ‘The Rose Garden,’ a useful work for the lover of these © 
beautiful plants, advises that when Roses are to be culti- 
vated under glass, whether intended to be forced or not, 
they should be thinned and shortened in autumn; and that, 
if Roses are required to bloom as early as February and 
March, artificial heat must be employed from the middle of 
December, commencing with a gentle heat, increasing gra- 
dually, and allowing of a variation of eight or ten degrees 
between the night and day temperature; if a forcing-pit is 
at hand this will be the best place, but care must be taken 
that the Aphis, or green-fly, does not attack them; should 
this pest appear, the pit must be filled with tobacco-smoke 
till they are all killed. The Tea-scented and Chinese Roses, 
also some of the Noisettes and Bourbon, are tender, and 
will be the best for growing in the greenhouse. 


SAXIFRAGACEM. 


Exogens, with flowers having the stems simple, often naked. 
Calyx superior or inferior, of four or five divisions, which cohere 
more or less at the base. Petals five, inserted between the lobes 
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of the calyx, or none. Stamens five or ten, inserted either into 
the calyx or beneath the ovary, which latter usually consists of 
two parts.—Herbaceous plants growing in patches; leaves either 
divided or entire, alternate; natives of the northern and moun- 
tainous parts of the world; properties astringent. 


SAXIFRAGA. (Saxrrrace.) 
Gen. Char. (Decandria Digynia.) Calyx five-parted; petals 


five; stamens ten; styles two; capsule two-beaked, one-celled, 
many-seeded. 

From saxum frango, to break the stone, a name not now 
applicable, as this supposed medicinal quality is found not 
to exist. Amongst the many hardy species of Saxifrage 
one is often introduced into the greenhouse or room, the 
S. sarmentosa, or trailing Saxifrage, a native of China, and 
introduced about eighty years ago: the leaves and trailing 
stems are its chief attraction; the former are dark green, 
spotted and streaked with white, red underneath, and very 
hairy; from the root proceed long threads, bearing at in- 
tervals young plants, which, if lying in their natural position 
on the ground, would take root and become independent 
plants; if the pot be suspended these hang down all round, 
and are exceedingly pretty and very curious ; they look very 
well in the window of a room or on a pedestal; the flowers 
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are white, and grow on a spirally twisted stalk. These 
plants require a good supply of water, and flourish well 
_ with a little retained in the saucer. 


ee 


AY DRANG EACH. 


Exogens, with flowers usually in flattened bunches (cymes), 
those in the centre having both stamens and pistils, those at the 
margin sterile, and having larger petals than the others. Calyx 
adhering more or less to the ovary, four or six-toothed. Petals 
four or six, inserted within the edge of the calyx, falling off. 
Stamens from eight to twelve, in two rows.—Shrubs, with per- 
fectly opposite simple leaves; natives of the temperate parts of 
Asia and America; the leaves of a few used as tea. 


HYDRANGEA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Digynia.) Calyx superior, five-toothed ; 
petals five; stamens ten; styles two; capsule two-celled, two- 
beaked, opening by a hole between the beaks. 

Named from the Greek for water and vessel, on account 
of the genus delighting im water; the plants therefore ap- 
peal to the cultivator by their name for the fluid which is 
so necessary to their existence. The hardy species, H. hor- 
tensis, is often introduced into the greenhouse, and if well 
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supplied with water, becomes a large plant, particularly if it 
be transferred every season into a larger pot or tub; it may 
be set out all the summer in a moist spot sheltered from the 
sun, and will flower profusely. A few plants are worth 
sheltering in the greenhouse in winter, for the sake of their 
fine bushy heads, which may become exceedingly valuable 
in summer to fill up gaps, unavoidably formed by the death 
of some more hardy plant. H. Japonica, a native of the 
island of Nipon, and much cultivated by the Japanese, is a 
very handsome plant, and has two varieties, one with rose- 
coloured flowers, and the other with blue, the latter is the 
handsomest : the compound umbel of flowers is flat, the 
fertile and small flowers being blue, the sterile at the edge 
of the group, and having from three to five very large di- 
visions, which are white, tinged with blue at the base; these 
form the flower and are very conspicuous ; this variety makes 
a good show in the greenhouse, and is quite hardy there. 
Another species, named s¢e//ata, is also introduced, as well 
as Belzoni. 


LYTHRACEA. 
Exogens, with the calyx tubular, ribbed, often oblique. Pe- 
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tals inserted between the outer lobes of the calyx, soon falling, 
sometimes wanting. Stamens inserted into the calyx below the 
petals, equal, double, or four times the number of the latter. 
Ovary superior, from two to six-celled.—Herbs, rarely shrubs ; 
leaves opposite, entire ; natives of Kurope, America, and India; 
the properties astringent, and some are used as dyes. 


CUPHEA. 


Gen. Char. (Dodecandria Monogynia.) Calyx from six to twelve- 
toothed, occasionally gibbous at the base; petals six, inserted 
into the calyx, or none ; stamens twelve ; style one; capsule one- 
celled and curved. 


Named from the Greek for curved, from the form of the 
capsule. A genus of American plants, of which several are 
very ornamental, as ignea, with scarlet tubes, tipped with 
black and white; s¢rigidosa, flowers red and yellow; and 
Liavea, with very pretty crimson flowers, which appear from 
June to August ; these are favourite greenhouse plants, and 
bear turning out in the summer very well; they should have 
a soil of peat and loam. C. si/enoides is a Mexican annual ; 
the five petals of the flower are spreading, and are of a deep 
purple blood-colour, the two upper have a pale margin ; this 
plant is now tolerably hardy, and makes a handsome bed, 
but the seeds must be raised on a hotbed. 
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RHAMNACEA. 


Exogens, with small flowers, having the calyx four or five- 
cleft. Petals distinct, hooded or rolled in, inserted into the orifice 
of the calyx, occasionally none. Stamens opposite the petals, 
Disc fleshy. Ovary superior, or half-superior, from two to four- 
celled.Trees or shrubs, often spiny; leaves simple, alternate, — 
very seldom opposite ; natives of many parts of the world; the 
berries of some medicinal. | 


CEANOTHUS. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Petals five, resembling a 
bag, vaulted; berry dry, three-celled, three-seeded. 

The name is derived from the Greek for ¢o prick. C. azu- 
veus has beautiful blue flowers, cwneatus white, macrocarpus 
straw-coloured flowers ; these are American species; C.flori- 
bundus, papillosus, dentatus, thyrsiflorus, verrucosus, rigidus, 
and Lobéianus, from California, are beautiful species, having 
numerous crowded heads of flowers of the richest blue, the 
first of the hue called mazarine: these are great ornaments 
to the greenhouse ; other species are hardy. The soil should 
be sandy loam. 
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APOCYNACEM. 


Exogens, with the calyx free, five-parted, and not falling off. 
Corolla monopetalous, often having scales in the throat, regular, 
five-lobed, twisted when in bud, and falling off. Stamens five, 
arising from the corolla; filaments distinct ; anthers adhering 
firmly to the stigma. Stigma contracted in the middle, and as- 
suming much the appearance of an hour-glass. Leaves opposite. 
—Trees or shrubs; natives principally of the tropics; flowers 
showy. 


NERIUM. (OLEANDER.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla salver-shaped, 
crowned at the mouth with little lacerated appendages, segments 
of the corolla twisted; filaments inserted into the middle of 
the tube; anthers arrow-shaped, adhering to the stigma by the 
middle. 

The name arises from the Greek for damp, as the plants 
like moist situations. WV. Oleander is a beautiful evergreen 
shrub, with its leaves three together, and producing very 
pretty pink flowers; if well treated it flowers freely in our 
greenhouses, and has several varieties, as the white-flowered, 
the splendens, the variegated, the large-flowered, ete. ete. ; 
it is sometimes difficult to make this plant blossom, but it 
is recommended that it should be kept cool during winter, 
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and then placed in a high temperature and watered well till 
it shows flower, when the plant may again be restored to 
the greenhouse, after being fresh potted in rich loam, which 
should be well drained: this species is common in the South 
of Europe. NV. odorum, the sweet-scented species, comes 
from the Kast Indies, and requires the stove or warm green- 
house ; thyrsiflorum is more hardy, from Nepaul, and will 
thrive in the cooler house; it has rose-coloured flowers. 


os 


ALYXIA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted; co- 


rolla monopetalous, five-lobed; stamens five, growing on the 
corolla; anthers adhering to the stigma. 

A genus found useful in the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, from the deep green leaves and sweet-smelling flowers. 
A, ruscifolia, called the Butcher’s-broom-leaved Alyzia, has 
white flowers, smelling like Jessamine, which are very 
pretty, appearing at the termination of every little branch. 
A. daphnoides, Forsteri, and buxifolia are all useful in the 
greenhouse, and are easily propagated by cuttings: they are 
Australian shrubs, 
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MANDEVILLEA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted, not 
falling off; corolla monopetalous, regular, five-lobed, twisted 
when in bud, and falling off; stamens five, arising from the 
corolla; anthers adhering to the stigma. 


M. suaveolens, a South American plant, is a charming 
climber for the greenhouse, as its growth is very rapid, and 
it produces clusters of very sweet-scented white flowers 
during the summer; it was at first thought to require the 
stove, but, though only introduced in 1839, it now bears the 
cooler air: it should be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam, and allowed to rest during winter. 


GHNTIANACEM. 


Exogens, with the flowers terminal or axillary, generally re- 
gular. Calyx divided, not falling off. Corolla monopetalous, 
proceeding from below the ovary, not falling off; the limb re- 
cular, sometimes furnished with delicate fringes; lobes from 
four to ten, occasionally extending at the base into a bag or 
spur. Stamens on the corolla, equal to the segments.— Natives 
of most parts of the world; every part of these plants is bitter, 
and used medicinally. 
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CHIRONTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers monopetalous, 
inferior ; calyx five-parted, erect ; corolla equal, with a five-parted 
limb ; filaments from the mouth of the tube; capsules ovate; 
seeds numerous, small. 

Named after Chiron, one of the fathers of medicine and 
botany. A genus of Cape evergreen shrubs of great beauty, 
with rose or purple-coloured flowers; the species are—vas- 
minordes, baccifera, linoides, peduncularis, decussata, flori- 
Lunda, frutescens, glutinosa, etc. C. peduncularis deserves a 
place in every greenhouse; the flowers are rosy-purple and 
large, and are produced from June to November; this plant 
will even succeed in the open border in a warm situation. 
The soil, sand, peat, and loam. 


LOGANTA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla rather bell-shaped, 
with the throat having shaggy hair, and the limb five-parted ; 
stigma club-shaped. 

Named after a Mr. Logan. L. floribunda has compound 
racemes of white flowers at the axils of the leaves; this 
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species and revoluta are from New South Wales: latifolia 
has broad leaves and white flowers also, and is a native of 
New Holland. They are useful in the greenhouse, as they 
flower early, about April; ripened cuttings strike well in 
sand under a glass. 


OLHACEM. 


Exogens, with flowers in terminal or axillary racemes. Calyx 
divided, inferior. Corolla monopetalous, four-cleft, occasionally 
of four petals. Stamens two. Leaves opposite, simple or pin- 
nated.—Trees or shrubs, natives chiefly of temperate latitudes ; 
medicinal properties of various kinds. 


CHIONANTHUS. (Frinez Trez.) 


Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior, monope- 
talous, regular ; corolla four-cleft, segments very long ; drupe one- 
seeded, with a furrowed nut. 


The name arises from the Greek for snow and a flower, 
from the whiteness of the corolla. Very ornamental shrubs 
for the greenhouse, with bunches of white flowers, and long 
leaves ; axillaris and retusus are suitable for the greenhouse ; 
Virginica and maritima are more hardy, and will bear the 
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open air, the two last are from North America, the former 


from New Holland. ‘They prefer damp peat. 


Se 


OLEA. (Otive Tree.) 


Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior, monope- 
talous, regular ; corolla four-cleft, segments rather egg-shaped. 

The Greek name for the Olive-tree, O. Huropea, which 
is so celebrated in Italy, Spain, and France, for the useful 
oil produced from its fruit; it is a hardy shrub even in 
England. O. fragrans, and a variety called fragrans major, 
are introduced into the greenhouse from China, as both their 
flowers and leaves are fragrant, and on this account the 


Chinese are very fond of them; the flowers are white : other 


species may be also grown, as Capensis, undulata, and verru- 
cosa, from the Cape; excelsa from Madeira, and paniculata 
from New South Wales. Loam, and peat soil. 


SOLANACEM. 


Exogens, with the inflorescence variable. Calyx generally five- 
parted inferior, not falling off. Corolla monopetalous, growing 
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from below the ovary; the limb generally five-cleft, regular or 
somewhat unequal, falling off. Stamens inserted upon the co- 
rolla, equal to the segments in number. Leaves alternate, un- 
divided or lobed.—Herbaceous plants, or shrubs, abounding in 
the tropics, and frequent in the more temperate parts of the 
world ; many of them deadly poisons, others used as food. 


DATURA. (THoRN-APPLE.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior ; corolla 
funnel-shaped ; calyx falling off ; capsule two-celled, four-valved. 

The name of this noble genus is derived from the Ara- 
bic word Zétérah. Some of the species are hardy and 
belong to the garden, but they are surpassed in beauty by 
those in the greenhouse, particularly by D. cornigera, called 
the Horned Datura, from the lobes of the corolla being 
terminated by a long, recurved point; this plant is thus 
described in the ‘ Botanical Magazine :—“ The plant has a 
shrubby stem about three feet high, the young branches 
and almost every part clothed with soft down ; leaves chiefly 
confined to the extremity of the branches, ovate, petiolate, 
acuminate, entire or sinuate, or angled; peduncles axillary, 
single-flowered, curved downwards, so that the flower is 
drooping ; calyx spathaceous, long, narrow, cylindrical, split 
on one side for more than three-quarters of its length, with 
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five prominent ribs, gradually tapering into an entire, long, 
subulate, patent or recurved point, nearly as long as the 
tube of the corolla; corolla large, funnel-shaped, white or 
cream-coloured, striated, the mouth spreading, five-lobed, 
the lobes terminated by a long, subulate, spreading or re- 
curved point.” This fine plant merely requires the protec- 
tion of a cool greenhouse, and in summer succeeds well in 
the open air, at the time it is in its greatest beauty, when 
its noble pendent and delicate-coloured flowers make a 
great show. Soil, rich fibry loam, and sand. 


BRUGMANSIA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx bursting at the 
side, not falling off; corolla funnel-shaped ; anthers glued to- 
gether ; capsule unarmed. 

Named after Brugmans, a botanist. Plants very similar 
in appearance to those of the last genus. B. arborea, 
sometimes called candida, was thought to require the stove 
constantly, but it is now introduced with success into the 
greenhouse; it has a remarkably handsome flower, the tu- 
bular calyx is often four inches long, opening on one side 
to allow the elegant white corolla to appear, which has a 
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long narrow trumpet-shaped tube, spreading at the edge into 
five long and pointed angles; these lovely flowers have a 
powerful scent, which adds greatly to their value. SB. sua- 
veolens has smooth stalks and leaves, which distinguish it 
from the last, in which they are downy. B. bicolor or san- 
guimea has orange and scarlet flowers, and bears the green- 
house perfectly, as well as Kuzghti and lutea. The species 
sanguinea is tolerably hardy, and will even bear the open air 
in a warm border, where it makes a splendid appearance, the 
plant often being five feet high, the flowers eight inches long, 
and their colour splendid, being of an orange-red outside 
and fine scarlet within. Soil as for Datura. | 


CESTRUM. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx funnel-shaped ; 
segments acute, edged; stamens with or without a tooth; an- 
thers four-cornered; berry one or two-celled; seeds few, an- 
gular. 

A genus of no great beauty, but some of the species are 
sweet-scented ; many have been introduced into the stove, 
principally from the West Indies, a few into the green- 
house, as C. aurantiacum, with rather showy orange flowers, 
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succeeded by white berries ; rosewm, with rose-coloured blos- 
soms. ‘These plants have not much more than their sweet 
scent to recommend them to notice. 


NIEREMBERGIA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla salver-shaped, 
five-lobed and five-rayed, with a very slender, cylindrical tube. 

A beautiful genus, nearly allied to Petunia, and very or- 
namental in the greenhouse, as the species flower profusely, 
and look well suspended from the roof in ornamental 
baskets; the species are calycina, filicaulis, gracilis, and 
intermedia ; they are from South America, but will bear 
planting out into the garden in the summer, where they 
look best in baskets on a lawn; if planted in a bed they 
look remarkably well, as, if kept to grow quite low, they will 
soon form a mass of flower, and should be pegged down, for 
the lateral shoots continue to grow when so treated. New 
plants must be raised in sand every year by taking cuttings 
in September, and keeping them in the frame or greenhouse. 
The soil should be loam and peat. | 
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SOLANUM. ; 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx not falling off; 


corolla rotate or bell-shaped, five-lobed and plaited; anthers in 
some degree united, opening by a double pore at the end; berry 
two-celled, many-seeded. 

The name is of doubtful origin. This genus is not often 
introduced into the garden, as there are no very particularly 
handsome species; it contains the Potato, the Kigg-plant, 
and the Love-apple. There are however a few introduced 
into the greenhouse, among which the Hgg-plant, 8. ovi- 
gerum, is sometimes grown as a curiosity, and it is rather 
ornamental when it produces its white egg-shaped fruit. 
These plants are raised from seed sown in March, placed in 
a hotbed, and when large enough potted singly, and this 
repeated as they increase in size; when they show flower 
they should receive a good supply of water, and when the 
fruit is set, they may be placed near the glass in the green- 
house. 8. crispum and jasminoides are also recommended. 
The Love-apple is now called Lycopersicum esculentum. 


PHYSALIS. (Winter CuHerry.) 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx inflated; corolla 
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campanulate, rotate; stamens approaching each other; berry 
within the inflated calyx, two-celled. 

Named from the Greek for d/adder, from the inflated 
form of the calyx. The “ Winter Cherry” of the garden, 
which is so great an ornament in the dull season, from the 
beauty of the lace-like calyx enclosing the golden fruit, 
is the P. Alkekengi, a native of Hurope; another species, 
P. somnifera, from the Kast Indies, is introduced into the 
greenhouse, having clustered straw-coloured flowers, and 
ornamental fruit produced late in the year. 


ASCLEPIADACEA. 


Exogens, with flowers having the calyx five-parted, and not 
falling off. Corolla monopetalous, five-lobed, regular, generally 
_ imbricated in the bud, falling off. Stamens five, inserted into. 
the base of the corolla, alternate with the segments of the limb. 
Anthers and stigma consolidated into a column. Leaves en- 
tire, opposite, sometimes alternate or whorled.—Shrubs, or occa- 
sionally herbaceous plants, often twining ; natives principally of 
Africa, but extending to America, India, etc. ; the properties of 
the juice are acrid and bitter. 


HOYA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Digynia.) Corolla five-cleft; pollen- 
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masses fixed by the base, joined together at the base, compressed ;_ 
stigma depressed, with an obtuse wart ; seed-vessels smooth. 


A genus named after a Mr. Hoy, gardener to the Duke 
of Northumberland. These lovely climbing plants, well 
known in the hothouse, where they display their beautiful 
waxy flowers in profusion, are rare in the greenhouse; but 
H. carnosa, from Asia, called the fleshy-leaved, with sweet- 
scented blush-coloured flowers in drooping, compact umbels, 
ean be introduced with success, being of tolerably easy cul- 
ture; Australis, from Australia, has white flowers; these 
are both climbing plants: /anceolata, also with blush-co- 
loured flowers, but not climbing, is a native of Nepaul. 
These lovely plants may be propagated by cuttings in a 
moist heat, and when rooted the soil should be loam and 
peat. 


od 


ASCLEPIAS. (SwaLtow-wort.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Digynia.) Flowers inferior, monope- 
talous; corona five-leaved, with a process in the inside; pollen- 
masses fixed by a fine end; stigma depressed, blunt. 


Name from Ai‘sculapius. A genus of fine plants, many 
of which are hardy; the following require the shelter of the 
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greenhouse, and, from their singularity, are worthy of a_ 
place :—A. salicifolia, angustifolia, rosea, linifolia, Mexi- 
cana, and linaria are from Mexico and South America; 4. 
Douglas, from the Rocky Mountains, 1s a handsome plant, 
with long, rather narrow leaves, woolly underneath; the 
flowers in umbels, much crowded, and of a reddish-purple 
colour tinged with green; this species is also sufficiently 
_hardy for the border. These plants prefer a light soil of 
rich loam and leaf-mould, and plenty of room. 


CONVOLVULACEL. 


Exogens, with the flowers terminal or axillary, one or many 
flowers together. Calyx not falling off, in five divisions, often 
very unequal. Corolla monopetalous, growing below the ovary, 
regular, and falling off, the limb five-lobed and plaited, the tube 
without scales. Stamens five, inserted into the base of the 
corolla, and alternate with its segments.—Herbaceous plants 
or shrubs, usually twining, abundant in tropical climates, rare 
in cold countries; leaves alternate, undivided or lobed, seldom 
pinnatifid ; their juice medicinal, roots edible. 


IPOMGA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla funnel-shaped, 
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monopetalous, inferior; stamens included ; stigma capitate; cap-. 


sule three-celled. 


Named from the Greek for Bindweed and similar, from 
the similarity to the Convolvulus. Some species of this 
beautiful genus are hardy, many are raised in the stove, and 
will not flourish in a cooler atmosphere; but the following 
will bear the greenhouse, and are highly ornamental as 
climbers :—J. Purshw, candicans, tyrianthina, Michauzu, 
Carolina, sinuata, and longifolia are American species, 
having either white, purple, whitish-red, or rose-coloured 
flowers; pendula, purple-flowered, is from Australia, and 
dasysperma is from the Kast Indies: with the exception of 
the last, these are perennials. J. simplex, a South African 
species, has a root about the size of an apple, very un- 
couth in appearance, and yet it produces the most lovely 
clusters of flowers from the base of the stem; in the ‘ Bo- 
tanical Magazine’ it is thus described :—‘“ It is one of the 
Tpomeeas that is best worth cultivating, for it only needs a 


small pot, placed in a greenhouse, and no trellis or apparatus — 


to support the stems, which at most do not exceed a foot 
in length, and are clothed with long, slender, grass-like 
leaves ;” these leaves are three or four inches long, narrow, 
and having waved margins: “the corolla is very large, of a 
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fine rose-colour, the tube slightly enlarged upwards, and 
expanding into the broad spreading limb :” after flowering 
the stem dies down to the roots. J. Jalapa, the plant 
which produces the medicinal substance known as Jalap, is 
now Called Hrogoniwm purga, and differs from the present 
genus in having the corolla tubular, and the stamens pro- 
jecting from the opening; it is a lovely plant, and is nearly 
hardy, bearing a cool greenhouse or frame; the stem is 
climbing; the leaves heart-shaped, deeply lobed at the 
base; the flower of a fine form, and shining LE red 
hue. These plants require good soil. 


CONVOLVULUS. (Brypwerxp.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior, mono- 
petalous, campanulate; stigmas two-cleft; capsules two-celled, 
two-seeded. 

Named from convolvere, to entwine, one of the great 
characteristics of this pretty genus, of which we have so 
many hardy species in the garden; for the greenhouse 
there are C. multifidus and alceifolius, from the Cape; 
lanatus, Cneorum, and tenuissimus, from the Levant; flori- 
dus, pannifolius, Canariensis, Mason, from the Canaries ; 
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-erubescens and geniculatus, from Australia; Bonariensis, 
from Buenos Ayres ; farinosus, from Madeira, and Jéalicus, 
from Italy. Most of these plants are perennials, requiring 
arich but light soil; the beauty of their flowers and their 
twining habit make them particularly desirable in the 
greenhouse for covering poles or trellis-work. 
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POLEMONIACEA. 


Exogens, with the calyx inferior, formed generally like a 
prism, five-parted, not falling off, sometimes irregular. Corolla 
regular or nearly so, five-lobed. Stamens five, inserted into the 
middle of the tube of the corolla, and alternate with its seg- 
ments. Ovary superior, three-celled—Herbaceous plants, with 
opposite or occasionally alternate, compound or simple leaves ; 
stem occasionally climbing; abundant in America in the tem- 
perate parts, less common in Europe and Asia, and possessing 
slightly medicinal properties. 


CANTUA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogymia.) Flower monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped, inferior; capsule three-celled, three-valved ; seeds 
winged; stigma trifid. 


The Peruvian name for the genus. Very pretty green- 
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house shrubs; the species dzcolor, buaifoha, pyrifolia, and 
aggregata may be introduced with advantage; the latter is 
now sometimes known as Gilla aggregata, it has scarlet 
flowers. | 


COBANA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, bell- 
shaped, five-cornered and winged; corolla bell-shaped, with five 
blunt lobes; stamens curved down; filaments spiral; capsule 
obovate, from three to five-celled. 

A Mexican genus, named after Cobo, a Spaniard. C. scan- 
dens, though now a hardy plant, is so well adapted as a 
greenhouse climber, that it will not fail to be introduced ; 
its leaves are pinnated, with a branched tendril at the point, 
which is exceedingly amusing to watch, for whenever the 
stem wants support this tendril uncurls, and stretches itself 
out until it meets with something rough to cling to, there 
it inserts the little appendages at the ends, and takes 
fast hold; the beautiful bell-shaped flowers are large, at 
first green, then purple, becoming deeper in colour till they 
fall. The plant requires a rich sandy loam, and if favour- 
ably placed will grow many feet in a season, sending out 
side-shoots, which flower as well as the main stem. C. 
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stipularis and macrostoma have yellow flowers, and are also — 


climbing plants of great beauty. They are all natives: of 
Mexico. 


PLUMBAGINACELAL. 


Exogens, with flowers either loosely panicled or contracted 
into heads, flowering irregularly. Calyx tubular, plaited, some- 
times coloured, not falling off. Corolla of a very thin texture, 
monopetalous, with a narrow, angular tube, or of five petals, 
which have a long narrow claw. Stamens definite, opposite the 
petals,—in the monopetalous species growing from below the 
ovary,—in the polypetalous arising from the petals. Ovary 
superior. Leaves alternate or clustered, undivided, somewhat 
sheathing at the base-—Herbaceous plants or undershrubs; in- 
habitants of temperate parts of the world. 


VALORADIA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx glumaceous and 


membranous ; corolla tubular, salver-shaped, and five-parted ; 
stamens five. 

This genus greatly resembles Plumbago, and V. plumbagi- 
nodes was formerly known as P. Larpente ; it is a lovely 
plant from China, having bright green leaves, and the 
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flowers in terminal heads, with bracts tinged with red, and 
ciliated, the calyx slender and tubular, the corolla with a 
long tube, and the limb salver-shaped and of a bright blue; 
stamens joined together at the base, anthers black and pro- 
duced beyond the tube. This plant grows from cuttings, 
and is very ornamental in the greenhouse, where it should 
be potted in peat soil and vegetable mould mixed with lime 
rubbish ; the pot should also be well drained. 


STATICH. (Sea LavenpeEr.) 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Pentagynia.). Calyx two-leaved, entire, 


plaited, membranous ; petals five; flowers scattered in a panicle. 

From the Greek for ¢o stop, as the plants were used to 
arrest some disorders. ‘The genus is well known in the 
garden, but there are some handsome species for the green- 
house, as purpurata, scabra, rytidophylla, and cinerea, from 
the Cape; mucronata, from the north of Africa; arborea, 
from Teneriffe: these have purple, lilac, or white flowers ; 
besides these, frutescens, Halfordit, imbricata, macrophylla, 
and Willdenovi are recommended for the greenhouse. They 
are easy of culture, and the roots may be divided. 
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PRIMULACEA. 


Exogens, with the flowers either on stalks from the root and 
in umbels, or arranged amongst the leaves. Calyx five-cleft, in- 
ferior, regular, and not falling off. Corolla monopetalous, regu- 
lar, five-cleft. Stamens inserted on the corolla, equal in number 
to the segments, and opposite.—Annual or perennial herbaceous 
plants, sometimes almost shrubby; leaves usually at the root ; 
common jn the northern and colder parts of the world ; some of 
them have medicinal properties, but they are most esteemed for 
their flowers. 


CYCLAMEN. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Moncgynia.) Flower inferior; corolla 
monopetalous, reflexed ; stigma acute ; capsule one-celled, pulpy 
within. 

The name is derived from the Greek for a circle, as the 
stalks, after the flower has faded, twist into numerous coils, 
and lie close to the ground till the seeds ripen. The hardy 
species of this pretty genus are well known, and the follow- 
ing should be introduced into the greenhouse, where they 
look well in the early season, when flowers are so valuable. 
C. Persicum, a native of Cyprus, has a white flower; and 
fhere are varieties either with sweet-scented or scentless, 
and with jagged purple-white or pure white flowers; these 
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blossom from February to April; vepandum and latifolium, 
both frame-plants, may of course be introduced and forced 
in the greenhouse. C. repandum produces its rosy-red 
flowers in March, which last a considerable time. C. Coum, 
though hardy, is often introduced into the greenhouse, as it 
will flower before the others as early as December, and is 
very showy, though the flower is small, with the petals red 
and short. Rich loam is considered the best for these 
plants ; they are said to thrive better for being near the glass, 
and should be watered slightly once a day. 


ANAGALLIS. (Prwrernet.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flower inferior ; corolla 
monopetalous, rotate; stigma capitate; capsule one-celled, cut 
round. 

Named from the Greek for to daugh, as the plants removed 
diseases which caused low spirits. The Pimpernels are well 
known in the garden, but there are a few perennials which are 
worth introducing into the greenhouse, as 4A. Monelli, called 
the blue Italian Pimpernel, which has also several varieties, 
having lilac, purple, or scarlet flowers ; Webdiana, with blue 
flowers, and Marryatte, with copper-coloured corollas ; be- 
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sides these there are Andamanensis, Brewerii, and rubra 
grandiflora ; these three latter species are exceedingly pretty 
for suspending in baskets in the greenhouse. They require 
a light soil, and are increased by cuttings. 


PRIMULA. (Primrosz.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior ; corolla 
monopetalous, funnel-shaped, pervious at the orifice; stigma 
globose; capsule one-celled. 

Named from primus, the first, the plants being remarkable 
for flowering very early in the season. The Primrose, Cowslip, 
etc., need not here be mentioned, as they are seldom or never 
introduced into the greenhouse, but the Primula Sinensis, 
or Chinese primrose, is quite deserving of a place in every 
collection, and is one of the gayest of winter plants; two 
or three pots of it will make a show, as the flowers are pro- 
duced in fine heads when the plant is healthy, and these 
continue long in great beauty; there are generally several 
of them together, and whilst these are expanding, others are 
rising up to supply their place, and this succession will go 
on for a great length of time. A pot of this plant just at 
the time when the flowers are in the greatest beauty is a 
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great ornament to the sitting-room, and the change is not 

at all detrimental to it if care be taken that it 1s watered 
a little every day, but the mould must not be saturated. 
One variety of this plant has its petals fringed at the edge, 
which adds greatly to its beauty, and the flower is also 
larger, and deeper in colour; another variety is named the 
alba plena, and again another the rudra plena; these are 
both very showy. When the flowers decay they should be 
cut off, as that induces the plant to flower for a greater 
length of time. 


JSASMINACELL. 


Exogens, with the flowers opposite, in corymbs, white or yel- 
low, often sweet-scented. Calyx with from five to eight divisions 
or teeth, not falling off. Corolla monopetalous, proceeding from 
below the ovary, regular, with a tube, the top salver-shaped, with 
five or eight divisions, which lie laterally on each other, and are 
twisted in bud. Stamens two, growing on the tube.—Shrubs, 
often with twining stems; leaves opposite or alternate, mostly 
compound, ternate or pinnate; mostly tropical plants; flowers 
very fragrant and producing oil. 


JASMINUM. (Jasmrnz.) 
Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Corolla five or eight-cleft, 
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monopetalous, regular ; berry of two divisions ; seeds solitary, 
with a covering. | 
The name is the Italian word for these plants. The well- 
known hardy species of Jasmine are often introduced into 
the greenhouse, as from their neat foliage, pretty flowers, 
and sweet scent they are very useful. There are many 
stove species, and a few intermediate between those and the 
hardy are adapted to the greenhouse; these are J. gracile, 
acuminatum, volubile, Capense, lgustrifolium, grandiflorum, 
arborescens, glaucum, and Poiteau, all climbers, with white 
flowers, and some having very sweet scent ; J. Azoricum and 
subulatum are not climbing plants; J. odoratissimum has 
sweet-scented yellow flowers. J. grandiflorum is a valuable 
plant for training, and is extremely pretty and graceful 
from its large white and fragrant blossoms, which appear 
in July and August. These plants require no particular 
treatment, and soil formed of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a little sand, suits them well. 


ny 


HHRETIACE. 


Exogens, with regular, symmetrical flowers. Calyx inferior, 
five-parted. Corolla monopetalous, tubular, divided into as many — 
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segments as the calyx. Stamens alternate with the segments of 
the corolla, and equal in number. Leaves simple.—Trees, or 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants, covered with a harsh down; natives 
mostly of the tropics, with some medicinal properties. 


HELIOTROPIUM. (Turnsots.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolla salver-shaped, orifice without teeth, limb five-cleft, folds 
plaited, simple or toothed; stamens included; stigma peltate ; 
nuts four, cohering, without a common receptacle. 

Named from the Greek for sun and to turn, as the 
flowers turn to the sun; Zwrusole has the same meaning. 
H. Peruvianum, the favourite Heliotrope of our gardens, is in 
the winter an inhabitant of the frame or greenhouse, as it 
is killed by the frosts out-of-doors; after the shelter it has 
received, it amply rewards us by its sweet-scented flowers 
in the warm weather, and it 1s perhaps worth while to retain 
several pots of it to decorate the greenhouse at a time 
when it is comparatively empty. These plants are easily 
increased by cuttings taken in September (if they are re- 
quired for planting out the following summer), and kept in 
the frame or greenhouse; but if it 1s thought desirable to 
have some in flower in the winter months, which is a great 
advantage, the cuttings must be put im during May, June, 
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and July, in succession, and they will be good flowering 
plants for autumn and winter in the greenhouse, where their 
gay flowers and sweet scent will reward the cultivator; 
these cuttings should be planted in light sandy soil, plunged 
in a cucumber or melon frame, and shaded from the sun; 
they should be watered and carefully attended to when 
necessary, and when struck should be repotted, after being 
a little hardened. H. corymbosum is also worth growing. 


TOURNEFORTIA. 


Gren. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla salver-shaped or 
rotate, naked at the orifice; berry two-celled; cells two-seeded, 
perforated at the end. 


Named after Tournefort, a botanist. 7. heliotropiordes, a | 


South American plant, is very like the Heliotrope, and has 
also pretty pale purple flowers; it will bear planting out, 
but requires the greenhouse or frame in the winter ; fruti- 
cosa has white flowers, and is a shrubby plant from the Ca- 
naries, as well as angustifolia, with pale blue; velutina and 
umbellata, both with white flowers, are natives of Mexico. 
T. heliotropioides is quite worthy of a place in the green- 
house or garden, as it flowers in profusion from May to 
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September, and grows about two feet high; it has the dis- 
advantage however of being without the sweet scent of the 
Heliotrope. It is easily increased by cuttings or seeds. 


BORAGINACE. 


Exogens, having flowers in one-sided, curled spikes or racemes, 
sometimes solitary and axillary. Calyx not falling off, with four 
or five divisions. Corolla monopetalous, generally regular, four 
or five-cleft, imbricated in bud. Stamens inserted upon the co- 
rolla, equal to and alternate with the lobes. Ovary four-parted, 
four-seeded.—Herbaceous plants and shrubs; leaves alternate, 
often covered with asperities, consisting of hairs proceeding from 
a hardened base ; natives principally of temperate climates, and 
having soft, mucilaginous properties. 


ARNEBIA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogyma.) Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolla a long tube, throat naked, with the lobes rounded ; anthers 
inserted within the tube. 

A. echioides is a very pretty plant, and though sufficiently 
hardy to be planted out in the summer, is ornamental for 
the greenhouse, flowering in June and July, and bemg very 
gay; the large flowers grow im scorpion-like spikes, and are 
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yellow, with five deep purple spots at the throat, but these 
additions to the beauty of the flowers do not always appear. 
Ut is a native of Caucasus and Armenia. 


LAMTACEA. 


Exogens, with irregular, unsymmetrical flowers. Calyx tubu- 
lar, inferior, lasting, regularly five or ten-toothed. Corolla mo- 
nopetalous, growing below the ovary, the upper undivided or two- 
cleft, overlapping the lower, which is larger, and three-lobed. 
Stamens four, two long and two short, inserted upon the corolla. 
Leaves divided or not, covered with receptacles of aromatic oil. 
—Herbaceous plants or undershrubs; natives of temperate re- 
gions ; properties fragrant and aromatic. 


SALVIA. 

Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Corolla gaping, irregular, 
and monopetalous ; filaments stalked; seeds naked. 

The name arises from salvare, to save, from the supposed 
healing qualities. ‘The aromatic plants of this genus are 
many of them hardy; those that are ornamental in the gar- 
den require the frame or greenhouse in the winter, as the 
beautiful deep blue and red flowering species, S. splendens 
and patens. Some must be confined to the greenhouse en- 
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tirely, as zxcarnata, rosefola, and others, from the Levant ; 
aurea, dentata, and Africana, from the Cape ; leucantha, poly- 
stachya, excelsa, leonuroides, regia, coccinea, elegans, fulgens, 
pulchella, Meacana, etc. from America. The flowers of 
these plants are of various shades of red and blue; the 
species splendens and patens should always have a place in 
the greenhouse. Cultivators advise that shoots should be 
taken from the old plants in February or March; these to 
be cut close under a joint, and inserted in pots of white 
sand, and placed in a hotbed frame with a bell-glass over 
them, taking daily care to wipe the glass; in about six 
weeks they will be rooted sufficiently to bear removing to 
small pots and a rich light loam, and left in the hotbed till 
they are well grown; they may then be removed to the 
greenhouse, where they will flower well. In September a 
number of shoots may be treated in the same way, and they 
will flower during the depth of the winter, and be very or- 
namental in the greenhouse. 
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SCUTELLARIA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Gymnospermia.) Calyx entire, after 
flowering closed with a lid; tube of the corolla elongated. 
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Named from scute//a, a small vessel, on account of the 
form of the calyx. This well-known genus has a few species 
appropriate to the greenhouse, as S. cordifolia, with scarlet 
flowers, from Mexico; /aponica, blue, from Japan; and 
splendens, scarlet-flowered, from Chili; zmcarnata is from 
Quito, and is a desirable greenhouse plant, as the corolla is 
a deep purplish rose-colour, and the leaves of a brilliant 
green; several of these species bear planting out in the 
summer, and they make very pretty beds if the entire space 
be devoted to them. 8S. Ventenatz 1s a very splendid species, 
only introduced in 1845; it is now a greenhouse plant, 
but will probably also do for bedding out, and as the corolla 
is a deep but bright scarlet, it will make a splendid show. 
S. macrantha is another beautiful species, from China, which, 
though often grown in the greenhouse from its beauty, the 
corolla being large and of a rich purple, 1s also hardy 
enough to bear planting out in summer, and makes quite 
a splendid bed. Soil, rich loam, and leaf-mould. | 


PROSTANTHERA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Gymnospermia.) Calyx two-lipped, in 
fruit closed; tube striated, lips undivided, blunt; corolla ga- 
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ping, with a half bifid helmet; middle segments of lower lip 
large, two-lobed; anthers spurred beneath. 

Named in allusion to the spurs of the anthers. These 
are Australian shrubs, of which wo/acea, with blue, and 
lasianthos, with white flowers, are worthy of a place in the 
greenhouse; there are however other species, as cerulea 
and rotundifolia, with blue, zncisa, denticulata, linearis, and 
saxicola with white, and rhoméea with red flowers. 
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LEONOTIS.  (Lion’s-5ar.) 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Gymnospermia.) Calyx tubular, with 
ten raised ribs, and eight or ten teeth; corolla gaping, helmet 


elongated, and the lower lip small and withering, with the middle 


segment scarcely larger than the others. 


Named from the Greek for Zon and ear. This is a genus 
of Cape plants, with rich orange-coloured flowers; the spe- 
cies for the greenhouse are Leonurus, intermedia, and ovata. 
They require a very airy greenhouse, or their leaves are apt 
to turn yellow and fall off. Cuttings, when rooted, should 
be potted in light, rich loam, and repotted as they increase 
in size. 
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VERBENACEA. 


Exogens, with irregular, unsymmetrical flowers, Calyx tu- 
bular, inferior. Corolla monopetalous, below the ovary, tubular, 
generally with an irregular limb, falling off. Stamens usually 
four, two long and two short, occasionally only two. Leaves 
simple or compound.—Trees or shrubs in the tropics, herbaceous 
plants in the more temperate countries; properties slightly aro- 
matic. 


ALOYSIA. (Lemon-scenteD VERBENA.) 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx deeply four- 
cleft; corolla tubular, four-lobed; stamens four, perfect; stigma 
notched at the end; seeds two. 


This genus is named after her Majesty Maria Louisa, 
Queen of Spain, by Paulo, a Spanish botanist. A. citrodora, 
formerly known as Verbena triphylla, is the sweet-scented 
plant so often introduced into the greenhouse, though in 
many localities it will now bear the open air; its lemon- 
scented leaves grow three together, and the flowers are 
small, of a pale purple, making very little show; it is a 
native of Chil, introduced in 1784, and should have a soil 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and be increased by cuttings. 
Though it will bear the open air in summer, the scent is 
much finer when it is taken in at night, and the leaves also 
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remain a better colour, and look more flourishing: as they 
are more attractive than the flower in this plant, particular 
attention should be paid to their state. Those plants which 
are forced, in order to make them produce their leaves very 
early in the season for the sake of their sweet scent, are by 
this means made very tender, and will shed them if exposed 
to a cold air, or even if the regular watering be neglected ; 
they only require a little, but that every day. 
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LANTANA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia <Angiospermia.) Flowers in heads; 

calyx obsoletely four-toothed ; limb of corolla four-cleft, with an 
open orifice ; stigma hooked backwards. 
_ An old name for the /zdwrnum, which this genus some- 
what resembles. This is a genus of sweet-smelling plants, 
grown in the stove in this country, but a few may be intro- 
duced into the greenhouse, whien they show flower: as moldis, 
from Mexico, with soft leaves and rose-coloured flowers ; it 
has several varieties, as /utea, with rich orange flowers, 
changing to pinkish-purple ; mu¢adcls, of a rich rose-colour, 
and pale yellow in the centre ; and vzolacea, the flowers of 
which are pale yellow, and become a rose-violet. 
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MYOPORACEA. 


Exogens, with flowers axillary. The calyx five-parted, not 
falling off. Corolla monopetalous, nearly equal or two-lipped. 
Stamens four, didymous, with sometimes the rudiment of a fifth. 
Ovary two or four-celled. Stigma scarcely divided. Leaves 
simple, sometimes thickly covered with transparent dots.—Shrubs, 
principally from Australia. 


~MYOPORUM. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolla bell-shaped, with a spreading, nearly equal, five-parted 
limb; drupe one or two-seeded. 


Named from the Greek for fo shut up and a pore, from 
the spots on the leaves being like closed pores. Australian 
evergreen shrubs, most of them having white flowers: as 
parviflorum, montanum, ellipticum, acuminatum, crassifolium, 
and viscosum ; debile and diffusum have blue flowers. 


SHELAGINACHA. 


Exogens, with flowers sessile, spiked, and with large bracts. 
Calyx spathaceous or tubular, not falling off, with a definite 
number of teeth or divisions, rarely consisting of two divisions. 
Corolla tubular, more or less irregular, with five lobes, imbri- 
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eated in bud. Stamens four, arising from the top of the tube 
of the corolla. Ovary superior. Style one, filiform. Stigma 
nearly capitate. Leaves alternate, generally sessile, toothed or 
entire, usually in clusters.—Herbaceous plants, or small branched 
shrubs; principally natives of the Cape and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


SELAGO. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft ; tube 


of corolla filiform, limb nearly equal; capsule simple or two- 
lobed, each lobe with a seed. 

Name of doubtful origin. A genus of pretty Cape shrubs 
with beautiful spikes of flowers : as Gzd/z2, with rose-coloured 
flowers ; micrantha and hispida, with yellow ; conerea, fulvo- 
maculata, and distans, with violet; diwaricata, corymbosa, 
and many others, with white flowers in spikes: they are all 
hardy greenhouse plants, and require little care. One 
species, ovata, is now called Microdon ovatum, which genus 
includes also /ucidum, both with white flowers, from the 
Cape, and suitable for the greenhouse. 


GHSNERIACEA. 


' Exogens, with showy flowers in racemes or panicles, rarely 
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solitary. Calyx half-adherent, five-parted. Corolla monope- 
talous, tubular, more or less irregular, five-lobed. Stamens two 
or four, didymous; anthers often cohering. Fruit capsular or 
succulent, superior, one-celled. Leaves rough, generally opposite 
or whorled.—Fleshy herbs or shrubs, natives of hot humid cli- 
mates, and of great beauty. 


* 


GESNERIA. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft; co- 


rolla incurved and recurved; capsule two-celled ; seeds several. 

Named after Gesner, of Zurich, a famous botanist. Beau- 
tiful plants from Mexico and South America, most of them 
requiring the stove, as Cooperw, faucialis, polyantha, ze- 
brina, etc., the flowers of which are either scarlet or crim- 
son; mollis has them of a brown-orange hue; Douglasi 
has them spotted, and there are many others very beautiful ; 
these may occasionally be placed m the greenhouse, but 
they will not live there. The species reflexa with dazzling 
scarlet, and Jongifola with crimson flowers, will thrive in the 
cooler air of the greenhouse ; also Gardueri, with purplish- 
red flowers; faucialis is said also to bear the atmosphere 
of the greenhouse without injury, as well as duwdbosa, with 
scarlet flowers. 


These beautiful plants may be increased by dividing the 
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tuberous root, and should be potted in rich light earth, and 
the pots be well drained. 


GLOXINTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-leaved ; co- 
rolla bell-shaped, with an oblique limb; filaments with the rudi- 
ment of a fifth, inserted upon the receptacle. 

Named in memory of Dr. Gloxim, a botanist. Very 
beautiful herbaceous plants, natives of Brazil, and requiring 
stove heat; but some will, for a time, bear the cooler air 
of the conservatory or greenhouse, as G. maculata and spe- 
ciosa ; the former has purple flowers and a spotted stalk, 
the latter blue, with varieties both red and white-flowered ; 
they both require heat to bring them into a state for bloom- 
ing well, and after that they will bear the air of the green- 
_ house, and make a show there during the time of flowering. 
Karly in the spring the old root should be taken out of the 
pot, and the offsets taken off and planted singly in small, 
well-drained pots of rich light loam; then they should be 
plunged in a hotbed, which will soon bring them on; as 
they advance in growth larger pots must be used, and a 
good supply of water: about July they will be in flower, ° 
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and are fit for the greenhouse. When the flowering season 
is over, they may be placed in the stove or very warm part 
of the greenhouse, and very little water must then be given 
them. The species speciosa is the best adapted to the green- 
house, especially if the pots are kept dry in the winter and 
extra heat be given in spring, but of course the flowers are 
still finer in the hothouse. 


ACHIMENES. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft ; co- 


rolla with a very narrow tube, incurved, and five-lobed. 

A beautiful genus of plants, thriving the best in the 
stove, and being considered properly as stove-plants, like 
the two last-mentioned genera, but they can be introduced 
for a time into the greenhouse. 4. coccinea has splendid 
scarlet flowers, it is a native of Jamaica; rosea 1s the rosy- 
flowered; hirsuta is of the same hue; picta, called the 
Painted-leaved Achimenes, has orange-crimson flowers ; mu/- 
tiflora, lilac, and longiflora, blue-flowers. They are all natives 
of South America. 
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BIGNONTIACEA. 


Exogens, with the calyx divided or entire. Corolla mono- 
petalous, usually irregular, four or five-lobed. Stamens five, 
unequal, one always sterile, sometimes three. Ovary seated on 
a disc, two-celled. Leaves opposite, very rarely alternate, com- 
pound or simple.—Trees, shrubs, or occasionally herbs, often 
twining or climbing; natives of the tropics and America; flow- 
ers very attractive. 


TECOMA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft, cup- 
shaped ; corolla bell-shaped, five-cleft, ventricose beneath; pod 
two-celled. | 

A genus of plants some of which are climbers, and 
adapted to the greenhouse; others require greater heat. 
T. Australis, with blush-coloured flowers, jasminoides, of 
the same hue, and diversifolia, with yellow blossoms, are 
Australian plants; Capensis, with orange flowers, is a Cape 
plant; grandiflora, with large orange flowers, is Chinese ; 
those of radicans are also orange-coloured, and the plant is 
hardy enough for the open air in a sheltered place; it is a 
native of North America, and was introduced more than two 


hundred years ago. They prefer a good rich loam. 
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AMPHICOMA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Corolla monopetalous ; 
stamens five, unequal, one sterile; ovary seated on a disc, two- 
celled. 

A. arguta, a Himalayan plant, with pale flesh-coloured 
flowers, appearing in June and lasting till September, is 
occasionally introduced into the greenhouse. 


ee 


BIGNONIA. (TRumMpPET-FLOWER.) 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft, cup- 


shaped ; corolla campanulate, five-cleft, ventricose beneath ; pod 
two-celled ; seeds with membranous wings. 

Named after the Abbé Bignon, the friend of Tournefort, 
the botanist. A genus of beautiful climbing plants, many 
living only in the hothouse; a few are suitable for the 
greenhouse, as B. capreolata, which has handsome yellowish- 
purple flowers, and looks well trained either in the house or 
in a warm situation out-of-doors: it 1s a North American 
species; Cherere has orange flowers, and is from Guiana; 
grandiflora has yellow, and speciosa lilac blossoms, both of 
which are very beautiful; vadzcans has orange flowers, and 
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is sufficiently hardy to live out-of-doors, but must be shel- 
tered by a wall in a warm situation. These plants are in- 
creased by cuttings or layers. ‘The soil, peat and loam. 


HOCREMOCARPUS. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Corolla tube-like and 
monopetalous, five-lobed; leaves compound. 


Although Eecremocarpus scaber is sufficiently hardy to be 
planted out in summer, and in sheltered situations will 
bear the root to remain in the ground if well covered with | 
ashes, it is so beautiful a climbing plant for the greenhouse, 
that it may be introduced with advantage, as its tubular, 
orange-scarlet flowers are very beautiful, and the stem 
climbs to a great height. The seeds require heat to raise 
them, and the young plants will flower the first season, 
but better when older; cuttings may be taken in August, 
and planted under a hand-glass in a shady border, but these 
require to be housed for the winter. ‘This plant is some- 
times called Calampelis scabra. A light loamy soil is the 
most suitable for these plants. 
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ACANTHACEA. 


Exogens, having flowers with bracts, sometimes large and 
leafy. Calyx four or five-parted, or in many pieces. Corolla 
monopetalous, below the ovary, bearing the stamens, mostly 
irregular ; the limb gaping, or one or two-lipped. Stamens mostly 
two, sometimes four. Leaves opposite, rarely in fours, sometimes 
sinuated or lobed.—Herbaceous plants or shrubs; natives chiefly 
of the tropics. 


THUNBERGIA. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx double, outer © 


two-leaved, inner about twelve-toothed; corolla bell-shaped ; 
capsule beaked, two-celled. 

Named in honour of Dr. Thunberg, a botanist of Upsal. 
This is a genus of handsome climbing plants, principally 
requiring the stove, as 7. coccinea, Dodsi, grandiflora, etc. 
One species, 7. Capensis, with straw-coloured flowers, is 
sufficiently hardy to flourish in the greenhouse, where it is 
handsome as a climber. 7. alata, though a native of the 
East Indies, and generally treated as a stove-plant, will also 
flourish in the greenhouse, at least in the summer, when it 
will blossom freely; it should be trained to a wire frame, 
about six feet high, formed of four uprights fitted mto the 
pot, and wire spirally coiled round; the plant is then well 
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_ supported, and the beautiful flowers, of a buff colour, with 


a black eye, are displayed to the best advantage. 

They are increased by cuttings, which should be inserted 
in sand and loam, and plunged in the hotbed frame, where 
they strike in two or three weeks if kept moist. 


SCROPHULARIACEA. 


Exogens, with the flowers having the calyx inferior, not falling 
off ; the divisions four or five, often unequal, the upper being the 
largest. Corolla monopetalous; tube short or long; limb flat or 
erect, nearly equally divided or bilabiate; the upper of the four 
stamens altogether deficient or sterile, very rarely fertile. Leaves 
opposite, whorled or alternate-—Herbs and undershrubs; na- 
tives of all parts of the world; properties acrid, bitter, and 
poisonous. 


CALCEOLARIA. 


Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Calyx four-cleft; corolla 
irregular, and inflated ; stamens two; ovary two-celled. 


Named from cadceolus, a slipper, from the shape of the | 
flower. This genus contains species which are great favour- 
ites in the garden as bedding plants, but requiring the 
shelter of the frame in winter; a few may be kept also in 
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the greenhouse, where they make a gay appearance, especially 
the species corymbosa, with its fine heads of yellow flowers ; 
this kind has also several varieties, some with white flowers, 
others orange, etc. C. purpurea has a large spreading panicle. 
of blossoms, of various shades of purple, and dark green 
leaves, 1t has a variety called elegans. C. crenatifolia has 
yellow blossoms, with brown spots; it forms a very striking 
object in the greenhosse, grows a foot or more high, and 
flowers very profusely. C. entegrifolia is a shrubby species, 
with yellow flowers, with varieties called angustifolia and 
viscosissima ; the latter is covered all over with viscid hairs, 
and produces a profusion of golden-yellow flowers all the 
summer long. C. Herdertiana has yellow flowers, streaked 
with orange; Hopeana and Morrison: have also yellow, as 
well as pendula, polyantha, rugosa, pinnata, etc. The fol- 
lowing are striped, or spotted: formosa, Gelliana, fulgida, 
Atkinsiana, ete. 

The fine varieties now produced from these plants are too 
numerous to mention here; they are easily obtamed on 
applying to the cultivators. Some of the species have pure 
white flowers, others lemon-coloured, or golden yellow with 
a brown blotch in the centre; one creamy-white with a 
crimson blotch; some mottled or streaked, others deep 
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crimson or dark maroon, or bronzy-yellow, or rich brown 
shading off to orange at the sides; in short the varieties 
are very numerous, and very interesting. 

Cuttings of the side shoots of these plants are generally 
taken in September ; these must be potted in light sandy 
peat, watered, shaded when necessary, and placed in the 
frame on a slight hotbed. As winter approaches, the old 
plants must be brought im from the garden, potted, and 
placed with the young cuttings, and the usual care bestowed 
on them during severe weather : those confined to the green- 
house only, require the same management as geraniums with 
regard to heat, air, and moisture. 


ALONZOA. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-parted ; 


corolla subrotate, five-parted, the upper segment the largest ; fila- 
ments smooth ; capsule two-celled. 

Named after Alonzo, a Spanish patron of science. This 
is a Peruvian and Chilian genus of plants. A. incistfolia 
(sometimes known as Celsia urticifolia) has been an inha- 
bitant of our greenhouses more than fifty years, and has 
scarlet flowers, as well as acutifolia, linearis, and caulialata ; 
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intermedia has orange flowers. Ce/sia is a genus very similar 
to Alonzoa, the chief distinction being that the filaments 
are bearded: the species orzentalis is a hardy annual, with 
yellow flowers. Arcturus, viscosa, Cretica, and lanceolata, 
with yellow flowers, are greenhouse or half hardy plants. 


NEMESIA. 

Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolla spurred, with a prominent palate; capsule compressed, 
truncate, opening lengthwise in the middle, two-celled, two-valved. 

This genus greatly resembles Antirrhinun, and Nemesia 
was an old name for those plants. A few species are intro- 
duced into the greenhouse from the Cape, as chamedryfolia 
and dzcorne, with whitish blue flowers, Zimearis, with brown- 
ish rose-coloured, and frutescens with yellow flowers; the 
best is florebunda, with light yellow flowers, an annual 
hardy enough to bear being placed in the garden. 


MAURANDIA. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-parted ; 
corolla bell-shaped, unequal; filaments callous at the base; cap- 
sules two, united. 
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Named after a Dr. Maurandy, of Carthagena. A Mexican 
genus of elegant greenhouse climbers. J. Barclayana has 
lovely blue or purple flowers, and there is a variety with 
white ; semperflorens has rose-coloured flowers, and antirrhi- 
niflora purple ; these plants flower all the summer, if shifted 
into large pots and a rich soil, in May. 


LOPHOSPERMUM. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft; co- 


rolla also five-cleft, and of a long tubular form. 

A genus of beautiful climbing plants, natives of Mexico. 
LI. Rhodochiton (Lhodochiton volubile) has large drooping 
flowers, with a light purple or pinkish calyx of a five-cleft, 
open form, and a beautiful bell-shaped corolla, an inch and 
a half long, divided into five at the edge, of an intense purple, 
clothed with white glandular hairs. LZ. erwbescens is red- 
flowered ; scandens also red, having a variety with spotted 
flowers ; spectabilis and Hendersonii are also handsome plants 

for the greenhouse, and they will also bear planting out. 
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MIMULUS. (Monxry-Fiowen.) 

Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx like a prism, 
and five-toothed ; corolla gaping, with the upper lip folded back 
at the sides; stigma thick ; capsule two-celled, many-seeded. 

Named from the Greek for an ape, as the seeds resemble 
the face of a monkey. JZ. moschatus, the Musk plant, is 
often introduced into the greenhouse or room on account of 
its scent. It requires rather peculiar treatment, wanting a 
great deal of water, but not being able to bear much sun. 
In autumn it dies down, when the plant should be kept from 
frost and watered, and in the spring, if put into a warm 
place, it re-appears. It should have rich mould. 


PENTSTEMON. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angtospermia.) Calyx five-leaved ; co- 
rolla two-lipped, ventricose ; fifth filament longer than the rest, 
and bearded at the upper end; capsule compressed, two-celled, 
two-valved, seeds numerous. 

Named from the Greek for jive and stamen, there being 
five stamens, though only four are fertile. P. Gordonii is a 
charming species for the greenhouse, but it will bear plant- 
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Penstemon, Gordon. 
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ing out in the summer, as it 1s from the Rocky Mountains ; 
the flowers are very numerous, large, and of a rich blue; 
the tube of the corolla funnel-shaped, ventricose above, the 
limb two-lipped, the upper cut into two short, erect lobes, 
lower into three, reflexed, ‘deeper ones, of which the middle 
is the smallest ; this plant should not have much water, and 
the root should be kept dry in the winter: it flowers in June. 
P. cordifolius is a native of California; it has bright scarlet 
flowers and copious foliage, and will bear putting out in the 
summer, but requires protection before the frosts appear ; it 
looks remarkably well in the greenhouse, where it is easily 
kept up by cuttings. A rich, light loam suits them. — 


VERONICA. 


Gen. Char. (Diandria Monogynia.) Flowers inferior; corolla 
monopetalous, irregular, four-cleft, flattish, the lowest segment 
the narrowest ; capsule two-celled. 

A name said to have been altered from detonzca, a Celtic 
word for dotany. V. formosa, a native of Van Diemen’s 
Land, though now tolerably hardy, is very useful in the 
greenhouse, as it forms a small bush, and at the end of every 
little branch appears a raceme of bright but deep-blue flow- 
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ers, which last a long time, as there are only a few open at 
once; it is easily increased by cuttings, and should be 
grown in hght loam and leaf-mould. The species An- 
dersonit, hermesina, Lindleyana, rosea, salicifolia, speciosa, 
with its varieties coccinea, rosea, and variegata, are all good 
ones for the greenhouse, as well as undulata, perfoliata, gra- 
cilis, Brownu, formosa, nivea, etc.: the two latter have white 
flowers, the others are mostly blue. 


ANTHOCERCIS. 
Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-cleft ; co- 


rolla campanulate, regular ; filaments four, with the rudiment of 
a fifth; stigma capitate; capsule two-celled, two-valved, and 
many-seeded. 

Named from the Greek for flower and ray, from the ray- 
like appearance of the narrow divisions of the corolla. New 
Holland shrubs, requirmg the greenhouse; the species are 
littorea, with yellow flowers ; vescosa, albicans, and ilicifo- 
lia, with white flowers. A. viscosa 1s a handsome shrub, 
when in health, which has dark green leaves, but if it be 
over-watered, they lose their beauty, and the plant looks 


sickly. The soil should be light loam and leaf-mould. 
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MANULEA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolla funnel-shaped ; limb five-parted, with awl-shaped segments, 
the four upper large and connected; capsule two-celled, and 
many-seeded. 

~The name is derived from manus, the hand, from the 
form of the divisions of the flower. Shrubs from the Cape, 
of which IZ. oppositifolia, with yellow flowers, ce@rudea, with 
blue, rubra, with red, and viscosa, with pink, are the most 
worthy of a place in the greenhouse. Soil, sandy peat and 
loam. 
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BROW ALLIA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx five-toothed ; 
corolla closed by the prominent orifice; two of the anthers 
longer than the others; capsule one-celled. 

Named after Browallius, a Bishop of Abo. A genus of 
annuals from Peru, of a tender nature, and therefore requir- 
ing the greenhouse. B. demissa and elata have bluish-white 
flowers ; grandiflora has large light yellow flowers; cordata 
and elongata have blue; Jamesonii is a pretty shrub, with 
orange-coloured flowers. 
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DISANDRA. 
Gen. Char. (Heptandria Monogynia.) Calyx generally seven- 


parted; corolla salver-shaped, seven-lobed; capsule two-celled, 
many-seeded. 

Name of obscure meaning. JD. prostrata is a little trail- 
ing plant introduced into the greenhouse from Madeira ; it 
has kidney-shaped, notched leaves, and pretty bright yellow 
flowers, which make their appearance in May, and hang 
gracefully over the pot if it be placed in a convenient posi- 
tion to enable them to do so: a suspended basket suits it 


well. The soil should be hght loam. 
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SupcLtass IV. EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 


The stamens grow to the sides of either calyx or corolla, but 
the ovary is inferior, or nearly so, the tube of the calyx generally 
adhering to the ovary. 


CAMPANULACEHA. 


Exogens, with a superior, usually five-lobed calyx, not falling 
off. Corolla monopetalous, mserted into the top of the calyx, 
usually five-lobed, and regular. Stamens inserted into the calyx 
alternately with the lobes of the corolla. Ovary inferior ; style 
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simple, covered with collecting hairs. Leaves simple or deeply 
divided.—Herbaceous plants or undershrubs, yielding a milky 
acrid juice ; principally natives of the Northern Hemisphere and 
the Cape. 

CAMPANULA.  (BELL-FLOWER.) 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla bell-shaped, 
closed at the bottom with staminiferous valves; stigma from 
three to five-cleft ; capsules inferior, opening by lateral pores. 


From campana, a bell, on account of the form of the 
flower. ‘This well-known genus has many species for the 
garden, which need not here be enumerated, except a few, 
which, though hardy, are from their beauty introduced into 
the greenhouse, particularly C. pyramidalis, that stately spe- 
cies, from Carniola, with its tall spikes of pale blue flowers, 
which continue in great beauty many months, and there is 
a beautiful white variety; these are generally trained to a 
fan-like frame. C. (Platycodon) grandiflorum is the great- 
flowered Campanula, from Siberia. C. coronata is particu- 
larly beautiful, having white bells, with the calyx green 
tipped with white. C. fragilis, aurea, garganica, Vidalia, 
and Barrlieri are lovely species, and require the greenhouse 
shelter entirely, as well as saxatilis, mollis, peregrina, spathu- 
lata, and Ottomana. These plants require a good garden 
soil, and the pots changed as the roots increase in size. 
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ROELLA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Flowers monopetalous ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, closed at the bottom with staminiferous 
valves ; stigma two-cleft ; capsule cylindrical, inferior. 

Named after Roelle, of Amsterdam. A. czliata is a very 
pretty evergreen shrub, with blue and white flowers, which 
is rather a favourite for the greenhouse; the flowers are 
large, sessile, and the leaves very narrow, ciated, and up- 
right; this is quite the best species. ‘The soil should be 
peat, and light loam. 


LOBELIACEH. 


Exogens, with the calyx superior, five-lobed. Corolla mono- 
petalous, irregular, five-lobed or deeply five-cleft, inserted in the 
calyx. Stamens five, inserted m the calyx alternately with the 
lobes of the corolla; anthers cohering. Leaves alternate.— 
Herbaceous plants or shrubs, with milky juice ; natives principally 
of the Tropics; properties dangerous from the acrid milk. 


LOBELIA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla with the tube 
split on one side, the limb two-lipped, five-parted ; stigma two- 
lobed, sometimes entire; capsule two or three-celled, two-valved 
at the end. | 
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Named after Mr. Lobel, a French botanist. This beau- 
tiful genus is well known by the garden species, and some 
are very ornamental and showy in the greenhouse: as Zupa, 
linearis, setacea, commutata, simplex, bellidifolia, tomentosa, 
etc. etc., natives of the Cape; alata, gracilis, and others, 
from New South Wales ; zguea, from Chili; Zey/anica, from 
Ceylon, and many others: the prevailing colours are blue 
and purple, afew red. A new genus, called Zupa, has been 
formed of some species, the flowers of which are bright and 
handsome colours. 7. purpurea is purple, also polyphylla 
and decurrens ; Feuillei, Cavanillesiana, blanda, and persi- 
cifolia are red or scarlet; salicifolia is orange; arguta, yel- 
low; racemosa, green, and bridgesu, pmnk-flowered. The 
species Feucl/er 1s a deadly poison, and in South America is 
called Tupa poison, as the milk is extremely acrid. If it 
can be grown without danger, it is a handsome plant, with 
many broad grey leaves, and a raceme of rich reddish-purple 
flowers: the plant is often six or eight feet high, and in 
a very warm and sheltered place will bear the open air. 
The perennial species should have a rich moist soil, and be 
kept dry and cool during winter. They are increased by 
cuttings. 
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GOODENTACE A. 


Exogens, with the flowers distinct, never in heads. Calyx 
usually superior, rarely inferior, equal or unequal, in from three 
to five divisions. Corolla always more or less superior, mono- 
petalous, more or less irregular, withering ; its tube split at the 
back, and sometimes capable of being separated into five pieces ; 
its limb five-parted, the edges of the segments being thinner 
than the middle, and folded inwards in bud. Stamens five, dis- 
tinct. Ovary one or two-celled. Style one, simple, very rarely 
divided. Leaves scattered, often lobed.—Herbaceous plants, 
rarely shrubs; natives principally of Australia. 


LESCHENAULTIA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Calyx in five linear, =ate 


ulate lobes; corolla formed of a long tube, with the limb rather 
two-lipped, and the lobes serrated. 

New Holland plants, introduced ito the greenhouse, 
as they are ornamental; JL. formosa is a handsome plant 
with numerous narrow leaves, and flowers of a scarlet hue; 
oblata, orange; glauca, reddish-yellow ; diJoba, blue; Jari- 
cina, Violet; and there are besides, arcuata, Barteriz, and 
splendens. IL. arcuata, from the Swan River, is a curious 
plant with innumerable branchlets, almost every one of which 
is terminated by a large yellowish flower mixed with red: 


Pipte. AVA. 


Vincent Brooks imp. 


O. Jewith Lith . 


Leschenaultia arcuate. 
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_ the tube is short, the limb two-lipped, segments five, three 
of which are spreading, large, and of a sulphur-yellow, two 
are smaller, closing over the stamens and are reddish-purple ; 
the leaves are very small and narrow. It is an interesting 
greenhouse plant. 
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SCAIVOLA. 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla monopetalous, 
with the tube divided lengthwise; limb five-cleft, and lateral ; 
drupe inferior, one-seeded ; nectary two-celled. 

The word means the left hand, as the flowers look as if — 
they were defective of half the corolla. The stove species 
of this genus are natives of the Hast and West Indies; 
those adapted to the greenhouse are from New Holland, as 
crassifolia, cuneiformis, microcarpa, suaveolens (the sweet- 
scented), hispida, calliptera, multiflora, etc., with blue or 
lilac flowers. 


EUTHALES, 


Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogyna.) Calyx tubular, five-cleft, 
equal; corolla split at the end, with a two-lipped limb ; anthers 
distinct ; style undivided ; stigma two-lipped; capsule four- 
valved, two-celled at base. 
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The name means Zo push or sprout well. E. macrophylla 
is a New Holland plant with large leaves, and brown and 
yellow flowers ; it is showy in the greenhouse. Soil, peat 
and loam. | 


GOODENTA. 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Corolla labiate, five-cleft, 


waved, longitudinally split, pushing forth the stamens; anthers 
linear ; stigma pitcher-shaped, ciliated. 

Named after Dr. Goodenough, a lover of natural his- 
tory. Small New Holland shrubs, generally with yellow 
flowers, except ragzda, incana, etc., which are blue; the others, 
ovata, paniculata, gracilis, and grandiflora, flower from May 
to August or October. Soil, peat, loam, and sand. 


STY LIDIEM. 


Exogens, with flowers in spikes, racemes, corymbs, or solitary. 
Calyx adherent, with from two to six divisions, two-lipped or re- 
gular, not falling off. Corolla monopetalous ; its limb irregular, 
with from five to six divisions. Stamens two; filaments joined 
with the style into a longitudinal column. Anthers twin-like, 
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sometimes simple, lying over the stigma. Leaves entire, their 
margins naked or ciliated.—Herbaceous plants ; natives of swamps 


in New Holland. 
STYLIDIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Gynandria Diandria.) Calyx two-lipped ; corolla 
irregular, five-cleft, the fifth segment dissimilar; column recli- 
nate, with a double bend; anthers with two spreading lobes ; 
capsule two-celled. 


The name is derived from the Greek for column. A genus 
of pretty little New Holland plants suitable to the green- 
house; they are singular from the column being bent, and 
irritable when touched. The species hirsutum, lineare, gra- 
minifolium, pilosum, Armeriu, scandens, glandulosum, cilia- 
tum, have been introduced, with many others, into cultivation 
here. 8S. saxifragoides is exceedingly pretty, with dense tufts 
of narrow yellow-green leaves, tinged with purple, lying close 
to the ground ; from these proceeds the flower-stalk, bearing 
flowers the calyx of which has oblong red lobes, and the 
corolla large, and of a creamy yellow; the style is much 
bent and is red. S. mucronifolium is from the Swan River, 
and the flower is of a much brighter yellow than the iast, 
and has orange marks round the mouth; it is particularly 
pretty. Besides these there are adnatum, androsacea, bel- 
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hidifolia, fasciculatum, gramineum, Brunonianum, and recur- 
cum. ‘These plants require to be kept from frost and damp 
in the winter, and a light peat soil suits them ; they are in- 
creased by seeds and cuttings. 


ASTERACEM. 


Exogens, with flowers collected in dense heads upon a com- 
mon receptacle, surrounded by an involuere. The florets have the 
calyx superior, closely adhering to the ovary; the limb either 
wanting, or divided into bristles, hairs, or feathers, called pappus. 
Corolla monopetalous, superior, either strap or funnel-shaped, 
and four or five-toothed. Stamens equal in number to the teeth ; 
the anthers cohering in a cylinder. Leaves simple, or much 
divided.—Herbaceous plants or shrubs; natives of all parts of 
the world; properties tonic, bitter and aromatic. 


CHRYSOCOMA. (Goxpen Locks.) 
Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Polygamia Aiqualis.) Receptacle naked ; 


pappus simple; involucre hemispherical, imbricated; style scarcely 

longer than the florets ; all the florets have stamens and pistils. 
Named from the Greek for goéd and hair, from the yellow 

colour of the flowers. These are Cape plants, with yellow 
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compound flowers; the species are diflora, comaurea, cernua, 
evliata, and mivea. Light sandy soil is the best. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia P. Superflua.) Florets of the disc with 
both stamens and pistils,—of the ray, pistils only ; involucre 
hemispherical, imbricated, with scales, the borders of which are 


- membranous; receptacle naked; pappus none. 


Named from the Greek for gold and flower, from many 
of the blossoms being yellow. Besides the plants of this 
genus grown in the garden, a few should be introduced into 
the greenhouse ; C. Sinense, the well-known Chinese Chry- 
santhemum, cultivated under shelter, continues in flower 
long after those in the garden are over; its varieties dre so 
numerous in colour and size that the house may be made gay 
with these flowers alone if due attention be paid to their 
cultivation. ‘There are two distinct kinds: those growing 
tall, and producing large flowers, and others, called Pom- 
pones, forming a dwarf and more compact plant, and having 
numerous but smaller blossoms. 
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HELICHRYSUM. (Yettow EVERLASTING.) 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia P. Superflua.) Florets of the disc 
having both stamens and pistils,—of the ray, pistils only ; re- 
ceptacle naked; pappus hairy or feathery ; involucre imbricated, 
radiated ; ray coloured. 

Named from the swz and gold, from the colour of the 
flowers. H. dracteatum and arenarium, the Yellow Ever- 
lastings, grow mm our gardens, and there are others equally 
hardy ; the following, principally from the Cape, require the 
shelter of the greenhouse :—JZZ. ericefolium, paniculatum, 
grandiflorum, stellatum, argenteum, and many others, have 
white flowers ; fulgadum, odoratissimum, rutitans, and many 
more, have yellow flowers; these are all “ Everlastings.”’ 
Some also have red flowers, and as they often remain on the 
plant six months without decaying, they are a valuable ad- 
dition to a collection. The soil should be sandy. 


er 


GNAPHALIUM. (Common Ever.astine.) 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia P. Superflua.) Florets of the dise with 
both stamens and pistils,—of the ray, pistils only ; receptacle 
naked ; pappus hairy or feathery ; involucre imbricated, marginal 
scales round, membranous and dry, coloured. 
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An ancient name. These plants have everlasting flowers ; 
many of them are introduced into the garden, others require 
the shelter of the greenhouse, as G. purpureum, with purple 
flowers, from South America ; /aszocaulon, with white flowers 
and woolly stalks, from the Cape; acuminatum, also white- 
flowered, from Australia; and cnvolucratum, with green 
flowers, from New Zealand. Schraderi, citrinum, nulverulum, 
and spicatum are rather more hardy than the above species, 
-and will bear putting out in the summer. 


CINERARIA. 

Gen. Char. (Syngenesia P. Superflua.) Florets of the disc 
having both stamens and pistils,—of the ray, pistils only; re- 
tacle naked; pappus simple; involucre simple, many-leaved, 
equal. 

The name is derived from c2neres, ashes, from the colour 
of the soft down on the leaves. This genus consists of 
Cape plants principally, of a half-shrubby nature, and some 
of them tolerably hardy, that is, they bear the open air 
in the summer, but require the greenhouse in the winter. 
A fine collection of these plants 1s very gay, from the beauty 
and star-like character of their flowers, which are remarkably 
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brilliant, even by candle-hght or in the foggy atmosphere of 
London, so that they are a very desirable plant for ornament- 
ing rooms. ‘They flourish very well in the confined air of 
houses, if attention be paid to watering, but if neglected 
the bloom droops, and curls up; the earth should never be 
allowed to be dry, but it must not be saturated. C. discolor, 
populifolia, lanata, etc., are handsome species, but so many 
varieties have been produced from the originals, that these 
seem to be almost lost amongst the host of brighter and 
newer beauties. Cultivators give these varieties very fanci- 
ful names, which it 1s scarcely worth while to enumerate, as 
lists are so easily obtained from the principal gardeners ; the 
following is a description of some of the most striking :— 
white and lavender; blush-white with purple disc; clear 
white, edged with crimson; white and bright carmine, with 
carmine centre; violet-purple with yellow disc; clear deep 
blue ; brilliant crimson ; white and bright rose, with a light 
centre ; very dark blue, with white centre, and so on, for’ 
the varieties are endless, and all very beautiful : the flowers 
erow in flat corymbs, and show to great advantage. C. 
maritima, or, as it 1s sometimes called, Senecio cinerarius, 
is beautiful from its almost white stems and leaves, which 
are densely clothed with soft white hairs; the flowers are 
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yellow, and it is a native of the South of Europe, so that 
it is tolerably hardy here, but looks remarkably well in the 
greenhouse. C. (Agathea celestis) amelloides is sometimes 
called the Cape Aster ; it is a favourite flower m the green- 
house, with bright blue flowers, appearing in February and 
continuing for some months. The plants appear to flourish 
the best when they are kept in a cold frame, if there is no 
frost, till they show flower, and then removed to the green- 
house. Cuttings from them root readily. 


oe 


ACROLINIUM. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Aiqualis.) Involucre imbricated ; recep- 
tacle conical ; corollas tubular, five-toothed ; pappus lasting. 
This is a genus of Swan River plants, quite worthy of 
~ introduction into the greenhouse. A. rosewm is a very beau- 
_tiful annual, the flower being often two inches across, and 
rose-coloured, with a bright yellow centre, the involucre 
brownish or olive-green, tinged with dark red. It flowers 
. very freely, and proves to be half-hardy. 


a 
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AGERATUM. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Aiqualis.) Receptacle naked; pappus - 


with five somewhat awned, chaffy scales; involucre oblong, in a 
double row ; corollas four or five-parted. | 

The name means primitive and old-age, from the colour 
being permanent. Of this genus there are hardy species 
for the garden, and for the greenhouse the following: A. 
celestinum, which is now frequently called Celestina suffru- 
ticosa, is a native of South America, its flowers are blue ; 
there are also the species Mexicanum and variegatum : these 
species are extremely pretty, flowering from June till late 
in the autumn. ‘They require a hight soil. 


HUMEA. 
Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Aiqualis.) Receptacle minute and glan- 


dular ; pappus none ; involucre loosely imbricated, membranous ; 
florets about three, tubular; anthers awned. 

Named after Sir A. Hume, a promoter of botanical study. 
H. elegans is worth introducing into the greenhouse, as it 
has large spreading panicles of briliant red flowers, which 
appear in June, and continue till October: it is a native of 
New South Wales, and is raised from seed. 


~ 
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ASTELMA. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Superflua.) Receptacle naked ; pappus 
feathery, sessile; rays joined at the base; involucre imbricated 
with chaffy scales, the interiors of which are converging. 


The word is from the Greek, meaning without a crown, 
in allusion to the construction of the fruit. This is a genus 
of shrubs from the Cape, bearing everlasting flowers. A. 
eximium is called the Giant Astelma; it grows three feet 
high, with the leaves sessile, close, erect, and downy; the 
corymb of flowers is also sessile, and of a crimson colour; 
Jragrans and canescens have rose-coloured flowers; ma/le- 
florum, imbricatum, speciosissimum, and others, have white 
flowers ; crassifolium and Stehelina have yellow flowers. 
They should have sandy peat soil, and careful watering. 


RELHANTA. 
Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Superflua.) Receptacle paleaceous ; 


pappus membranous, cylindrical, short; involucre imbricated, 
membranous; rays numerous. 

Named after Mr. Relhan, an English botanist. Cape 
evergreen shrubs, which are sometimes introduced into the 
greenhouse, where they show their yellow flowers in May : 
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the species are squarrosa, pedunculata, and paleacea. They 


do not seem to require any particular treatment, beyond a ~ 


light peat and loam soil. 


TRIPTILION. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Afqualis.) Involucre imbricated, the — 


exterior scales somewhat squarrose ; florets bilabiate, the upper 
lip three-toothed, lower entire and rolled back ; receptacle shaggy ; 
pappus with three feathers. 

Named from the Greek for ¢hree and feather, on account 
of the three-feathered pappus: a pretty genus from Peru, 
consisting of the species sponosum and cordifolium; the 
flowers are very pretty, of a blue colour, and continue some 
months in great beauty, as they are somewhat “ everlasting ”’ 
in character. The plants must not be kept damp. 


RHODANTHE. 


Gen. Char. (Syngenesia Atqualis.) Florets of the disc and ray 
having both stamens and pistils ; involucre white and silvery. 


Named from the Greek for rose and flower. R. Man- 


glesit is a beautiful annual from the Swan River, producing 
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exquisitely delicate rose-coloured everlasting flowers, which 


are particularly adapted for making winter bouquets, as they 


preserve their colour and form for some time. If sown in 
a hotbed and put out in May, they are hardy enough to 
bear the outer air; but they look so remarkably well in the 
greenhouse that a few pots should always be retained, as - 
there, free from dashing rains and burning suns, they pro- 
duce their delicately beautiful flowers to perfection. If the 
young plants are shifted mto larger and larger pots, and the 
buds repeatedly pinched off, they will become large plants, 


and yield an immense number of flowers through the au- 


tumn. ‘The soil should be turfy peat, and sand. 


APHELEXIS. 


Gen. Char, (Syngenesia Superflua.) Receptacle chaffy ; involucre 
imbricated, radiated, with a coloured ray, 


Aphelexis purpurea, sesamoides, humilis, and fasciculata 
are deserving of a place amongst the composite flowering 
shrubs: they have purple or red flowers, and small leaves 


closely pressed to the stem. They are all natives of the Cape. 
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ONAGRACEA. 


Exogens, with flowers having either no petals, or generally only 
four, inserted into the throat of the calyx ; the latter being tubular, 
and four-lobed. Stamens four or eight, iserted into the calyx. 
Ovary two or four-celled, generally crowned by a disc. Leaves 
simple, entire or toothed.—Herbaceous plants or shrubs; chiefly 
natives of the temperate regions. 


FUCHSIA. 


Gen. Char. (Octandria Monogynia.) Calyx funnel-shaped, co- 
loured, falling off ; petals four, in the throat of the calyx, alter- 
nate with its segments ; nectary an eight-furrowed gland; stigma 
capitate; berry oblong, obtuse, four-cornered, four-celled, many- 


seeded. 


This very interesting genus, named after Fuchs, a Ger- 
man botanist, has been known in this country about eighty 
years ; the first introduced was from Chil, the J. coccinea ; 
this and several others have now become hardy, and very 
many varieties have been raised by the care and attention of 
cultivators, the flowers differmg more or less from the origi- 
nal Chilian species, some having the tube and divisions of 
the calyx rose-coloured, with purple corolla, or even almost 
black; others with the calyx white, and the corolla purple 
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or violet, or deep rose, or even crimson; in short, the com- 
bination of these colours is almost endless: the form of 
some is globose, of others very long and elegant ; some have 
the divisions of the calyx reflexed, others pendent. /. ma- 
crostemma has scarlet flowers, and many varieties have been 
raised from it; corymbiflora is a beautiful species, having 
long purplish-crimson flowers in large bunches ; splendens 
is another from the same country, Peru; arborescens is from 
Mexico, from which country we have also several others ; 
lycioides has red flowers, and requires greenhouse protection 
in the winter, and should be grown in large pots to flower 
freely : it will also bear the open air in summer ; excorticata 
has flowers of greenish-red ; g/obosa (a variety) makes a 
great show in the house, from its abundant flowers, and, as 


they are of a bright red colour and of a globular or balloon 


shape, it 1s a beautiful plant ; mecrophylla has its leaves and 
flowers very small, but it blooms very abundantly ; dongiflora 


is one of the most beautiful of the genus, the flower-stalks 


being several inches long, in addition to the long blossoms. 
F. macrantha, a most splendid species, and a native of the 
lofty mountains of Andimarca, in Peru, is quite a hardy 
greenhouse species, and will probably succeed also in the 


garden ; the flowers are so numerous and long as quite to 
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conceal the stem of the plant : each flower is pendulous, the 
calyx being cylindrical, very long, of a fine rose-ref colour, 
with the limb four-cleft ; there is no corolla, and the stamens 
are not seen to protrude, the pistil alone being visible; the 
leaves are rather large, and entire, and the plant is a low, 
straggling shrub. J” dacitlaris, a Mexican plant, is quite 
worthy of a place in the greenhouse ; its branches are of a 
reddish colour, the flowers on very slender drooping stalks, 
several grouped together, the calyx deep red, tube cylindrical, 
petals deep rose-colour ; this species is readily increased by 
cuttings, and thrives best if exposed to the outer air in 
summer, and kept dry in winter. Besides these there are 
cordifolia, grandiflora, splendens, fulgens, etc. etc. Itis con- 
sidered a good plan to take, in August, cuttings three inches 
long, under a joint, with a sharp knife, taking off some of 
the lower leaves; to plant them in fine sandy soil, watering 
freely, and placing the pots m a hotbed, or in a shady 
situation, putting hand-glasses over them when the leaves 
are dry ; this latter treatment should be continued for about 
six weeks, when they will have struck root, and be ready 
for potting; these, with care during the winter, will make 
good plants in the spring. If tall plants are wanted, the 
shoots in the spring should be thinned out to three or four 


Plate XVIL. 


O. Jewitt lith . . Vincent Brooks imp. 
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of the strongest, or even one, taking off all the lateral 
shoots till the desired height is attained, and giving them 
rich soil and a cool greenhouse in winter; the pots should 
be very well drained. 


LOPEZIA. 
Gen.-Char. (Monandria Monogynia.) Limb of the calyx four- 


parted, falling off; petals four, irregular; stamens two, one 
anther fertile, the other sterile and petal-like. 

L. macrophylla is a small shrub, with leaves slightly hairy, 
but handsome ; flowers large, bright red, having only the 
small, globose ovary, green; this is a native of Mexico, 
bearing the greenhouse here, and flowering in March. J. 
vacemosa, cordata, hirsuta, and lineata have purple flowers, 
excepting the last, which has them more of a pink hue: 
these are all greenhouse annuals or perennials from Mexico ; 
some species also from the same country are hardy. 


MY RTACEL. 


Exogens, the flowers of which have several petals. . Calyx 
adhering, four or five-cleft, sometimes falling off like a cap in | 
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consequence of the adhesion of the apex. Petals equal in num- 
ber to the segments of the calyx. Stamens either twice as many 
as the petals or numerous; filaments either all distinct or in 


several parcels, curved inwards before flowering. Leaves entire, 


usually with transparent dots and a vein running parallel with 
the margin.—Trees or shrubs; natives of hot climates; proper- 
ties fragrant and aromatic. 


TRISTANTA. 
Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Polyandria.) Parcels of stamens five, 


opposite the petals, and scarcely longer ; anthers incumbent ; cap- 
sule three-celled, many-seeded. 

Named from the Greek for three and fo stand, from the 
flowers and leaves growing in threes. This is a genus of 
pretty evergreen shrubs with yellow myrtle-like flowers, ex- 
cept 7. albicans, which has white. ZT. neriifolia is called the 
Oleander-leaved species, and is introduced into the green- 
house, as well as persicefolia, laurina, albens, macrophylla, 
and suaveolens, the sweet-scented ; they are natives of Aus- 
tralia. 


BEAUFORTIA. 


Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Polyandria.) Parcels of stamens five, 
opposite the petals ; anthers inserted by the base, bifid at the end, 
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with the lobes falling off ; capsule three-celled, one-seeded, joined 
together at the base and included in the thickened tube of the 
calyx, which grows by its base to the branch. 

Named after the Duchess of Beaufort. This is considered 
a. beautiful genus of greenhouse shrubs, natives of Australia, 
and in this country growing freely and flowering well with 
common treatment. B. decussata, sparsa, and splendens 
have scarlet flowers; Damperi, pink; purpurea and macro- 
stemon, purple. Damperi, named after the celebrated navi- 
gator, has numerous flowers in whorls at the extremity of 
the branches, the petals are small and not bright in colour, 
but the stamens and filaments are of a rosy hue and con- 
spicuous; it yields a fruit the size of a pepper-corn and of 
a whitish hue; this species is a very pretty dwarf shrub for 
the greenhouse. These plants require a mixture of peat and 
loam, and cuttings prosper if placed in sand and covered 
with a glass: some of these plants are also known by the 
generic name of Schizopleura. 


CALOTHAMNUS. 


Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Icosandria.) Parcels of stamens four 
or five, opposite the petals; anthers inserted by the base and 
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entire ; capsule three-celled, many-seeded, joined together at the 
base and included in the thickened tube of the calyx, which 
grows by its base to the branch. 

The meaning of the word 1s deauteful and rod, which 
name arises from the branches of these handsome Australian 
plants being covered with scarlet blossoms. They were in- 
troduced into our greenhouses about fifty years ago, by the 
species guadrifida and villosa ; since then clavata, gracilis, 
and Knightw have been introduced from the same country. 


MELALEUCA. 


Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Polyandria.) Parcels of stamens 
five, opposite the petals, long; anthers incumbent; capsules 
three-celled, many-seeded, joined together at the base and in- 
cluded in the thickened tube of the calyx, which grows to the 
branch. | 

The first-described species having black wood and white 
branches, the genus received its name from the Greek for 
black and white. These shrubs are often introduced into 
the greenhouse (in which about fifty species may be grown), 
for they are not only very ornamental, but are easily reared 
with common care and treatment. The following are some 
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of the species: AZ, Leucadendron, minor, globifera, striata, 
styphelioides, and many others, white-flowered ; virdiflora, 
diosmefolia, and others, green ; thymifolia, scabra, squamea, 
cuticularis, etc., purple-flowered ; ¢etragona, decussata, gib- 
bosa, erubescens, lilac; fulgens, hypericifolia, scarlet ; edlip- 
tica, crimson; serata, callistemonea, rose-coloured ; tricho- 
phylla, radula, etc., pink-flowered ; Frazeria is a beautiful 
low shrub, with the flowers in a spike, the petals of which 
are white, with fine, delicate, but conspicuous rose-coloured 
stamens. from this short list it will be seen that there is 
a great variety of species to choose from, and one or two of 
these shrubs prove very ornamental ; they require a mixed 
soil to make them flower well, and ripened cuttings will 
root in sand under a bell-glass. 


EUCALYPTUS. (GuM-rtrREz.) 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx truncate, covered 
with an entire lid, which falls off; no corolla; capsule four- 
celled, opening at the end, many-seeded. 

Named from the Greek, in allusion to the lid-like co- 
vering of the calyx. Many species of this genus are lofty 
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trees in Australia, and if allowed to grow in high conserva- 
tories become very large plants, but as they flower freely when 
kept dwarf they are sometimes introduced into the green- 
house, and there are many interesting species to choose from, 
most of them with beautiful foliage and white flowers, with 
numerous stamens, which are much longer than the calyx; 
these flowers are. rendered more conspicuous by being in 
corymbs or groups. The best species are macrocar and coc- 
cifera. In the conservatory or greenhouse they should have 
a soil composed of loam and peat. 


LEPTOSPERMUM. (Sours Sea Myrrte.) 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx persistent at the 
base, five-cleft, half-superior; petals five, clawed, round, longer 
than the stamens; stigma capitate ; capsule depressed, four or 
five-celled ; seeds angular and slender. 

Named from Greek words, in allusion to the extreme 
thinness of the seeds. The leaves of these shrubs are used 
as Tea in New South Wales and New Zealand, and are said 
to have an agreeable bitter flavour, and a pleasant smell. 
Some of the species are introduced into this country, and 
are pretty greenhouse shrubs, with white flowers. L. sco- 
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parium is called New Zealand Tea, and is the only species 
introduced from that country; the rest, from New South 
Wales, seem to be characterized by their leaves, as sericeum, 
the silky-leaved; grandifolium, the large-leaved ; pubescens, 
the hoary, danigerum, the woolly, myrtifolium, the myrtle, 
porophyllum, the dotted-leaved, etc. etc. L. ambiguum has 
pendulous branches, which, in June and July, are loaded with 
pale yellow flowers, making it particularly ornamental. L. 
scopartum is perhaps the most useful species to introduce, 
as it flowers early in the spring and continues long in 
blossom ; a variety with larger flowers has its petals tinged 
with rose colour when fully exposed to the sun, though 
they will be white in the shade; it is said that im its na- 
tive country, where there is an almost ever sunny sky, the 
flowers are of a deep rose-colour. 

The soil should be loam and peat, and the shrubs may be 
propagated by cuttings as well as by seeds. Stenospermum 
corifolium and Billotia flecuosa and marginata were for- 
merly considered as species of Leptospermum ; they have 
white flowers, and are introduced into the greenhouse. 
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MYRTUS. (Myrttz.) 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft ; petals 
five ; stamens many; style one; berry two or three-celled, many- 


seeded. 


The name is derived from the Greek for perfume. The 
well-known Myrtus communis is often mntroduced into the 
greenhouse, although it is half-hardy, for the sake of its 
evergreen leaves; some species will only flourish im the 
stove, but the following may be introduced into a cooler 
atmosphere :—W/. bullata is a New Zealand species, which 
becomes a shrub of some height: the leaves are curiously 
swollen between the veins, whence the specific name, as they 
look as if blistered, they are purplish underneath ; the flow- 
ers are large, the calyx purple, the petals concave, ciliated, 
white, deeply tinged with red on the outer side, stamens 
very numerous, rising from a ring in the centre; this spe- 
cies 1s quite worthy of a place in a collection of plants, from 
the beauty of the flowers and the fragrance of the foliage 
when bruised. JZ. tenuifolia and tomentosa are also good 


species. 
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BACKEA. 


Gen. Char. (Decandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft ; petals 
five ; capsule three or four-celled, many-seeded, covered by the 
calyx. 


Named after Beck, a physician to the King of Sweden. 
Myrtle-like plants of New South Wales, sometimes intro- 
duced into the greenhouse ; there are fifteen or more species, 
all having white flowers ; the best are camphorata, with cam- 
phor-scented leaves ; virgata, gracilis, nulchella, diosmefolia, 
linifolia, and ramosissima. There is also a species which is 
now called Babingtonia camphorosma; it has very pretty 
pinkish-white flowers. These plants grow freely in sandy 
loam and peat, and are tolerably hardy. | 


PSIDIUM. (Guava.) 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft; petals 
five ; berry soft, pulpy, many-seeded. 


Psidium was one of the Greek names for the Pomegra- 
nate, Punica Granatum, a hardy tree. P: Cattleianum, a 
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native of Brazil, is sometimes introduced into the green- 
house ; it has white, myrtle-like flowers and purple fruit, 
which has a pulp somewhat the flavour and consistence of | 
strawberries. It grows readily in light and rich loam, and 
is increased by layers or cuttings. 


METROSIDEROS. 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx five-cleft, half-supe- 
rior ; petals five; stamens very long, separate; stigma simple ; 
capsule three or four-celled. ; 


The word means the heart of a tree and won, from the 
hardness of the wood. A genus of Myrtaceous plants, of 
which WZ. florida, with straw-coloured flowers, and robusta 
with crimson, are natives of New Zealand; corifola has 
white flowers, and is a native of New South Wales, as well 
as umbellata, with red flowers ; capztata has pink flowers, 
and is a native of the Cape. JZ. tomentosa is also extremely 
ornamental in the greenhouse, for the foliage is very beauti- 
ful, being shining dark green above, white with down un- 
derneath, and of a coriaceous texture; the brilliant scarlet 
blossoms are very abundant and conspicuous objects, they 
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are in terminal corymbs, which are white with down, petals 
yellow, and so minute that they are lost amidst the very 
long filaments, which are of a bright red, and present a very 
striking appearance : it grows luxuriantly in a cool green- 
house, and will even flower out of doors, but must be shel- 
tered in the greenhouse in the winter; it is propagated by 
cuttings, and requires a ight loam. JZ. duxzfolia is another 
greenhouse species, with spreading, dark green, box-like 
leaves, and whitish-yellow flowers in small groups among 
the upper leaves; the numerous stamens,. which have very 
long filaments and yellow anthers, give the flowers a very 
pretty appearance. WZ. florida is a very fine shrub, and 
when it succeeds in flowering well is very handsome, as its 
fine red blossoms, of which the stamens are the conspi- 
cuous part, form a round head at the end of the branches; 
the leaves are also very handsome, glossy, dark green 
above, and pale beneath; it 1s supposed that in the mild 
air of the west of England it might flourish unprotected, 
and in this way it may in time become a hardy shrub 
for our gardens, but at present it grows freely as a green- 
house shrub, and requires moisture. JZ. floribunda is now 
called Angophora floribunda, and is a very beautiful plant; 
it has deep-coloured crimson flowers, which, before they 
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open, look like little balls of crimson silk. Soil, loam, peat, 


and sand. 


LOASACE. 


Exogens, with the flowers single and axillary. Calyx adherent, 
four or five-parted, not falling off, imbricated and spreading in 
bud. Petals five or ten, in two rows, often hooded. Stamens 
many, in several rows, arising from within the petals; filaments 
unequal, the outer ones often without anthers. Ovary inferior, 
one-celled. Leaves opposite or alternate, without stipules, usually 
more or less divided.—Natives of America. 


LOASA. 


Gen. Char. (Polyadelphia Polyandria.) Calyx five-leaved ; pe- 
tals five ; nectary five-leaved ; capsule partly inferior, one-celled, 
generally three-valved, many-seeded. 


The meaning of the name is unknown. A genus of 
Chilian and Peruvian plants, some of which are hardy an- 
nuals; others may be introduced, for their beauty and 
climbing character, mto the greenhouse, as L. Herbertiz, 
Pentlandica, lateritia, etc.; these have orange flowers, and 
are often known under the generic title of Caiophora. LL. 
picta has lately been introduced from the Andes, and is one 
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of the most lovely of plants ; it is a tender annual, and the 
seeds should be sown in a frame, but m summer may be 
_ turned out; the leaves are a pale green; flowers large, 
drooping, petals reflexed, hooded, the colour bright yellow 
and white, nectaries white, beautifully spotted with red. L. 
lateritia is a remarkably pretty climbing plant, which looks 
well when allowed to run over a wire frame, its rather pecu- 
liar orange-coloured flower making it very ornamental; the 
leaves have a stingig property like the Nettle: the plant 
does not bear much water. 


CACTACEA. 


Exogens, with flowers usually lasting only a day and night ; 
divisions of calyx numerous and not easily distinguished from the 
petals. Petals commonly numerous, arising from the orifice of 
the calyx, sometimes irregular. Stamens indefinite, more or less 
cohering with the petals and calyx ; filaments long. Ovary fleshy. 
Style filiform ; stigmas numerous, collected in a cluster.—Succu- 
lent shrubs, very variable in form ; stem usually angular. Leaves 
almost wanting, when present fleshy ; natives of America. 


CACTUS. 


The Cactus tribe, consisting of the genera Mamillaria, 
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Echinocactus, Melactoses, Opuntia, Pereskia, and Cereus, re- 
quire the heat of the dry stove to make them ‘flower well ; 

and though they are sometimes introduced into the green- 

house among other plants, they are considered not to suc- 
ceed in the cool and moist air. Many of this tribe can 
live in the greenhouse or room, and even out-of-doors in 
summer, but they always require to be placed in a hothouse 
to make them push forth buds, and they may then stand in 
the greenhouse during their greatest beauty, and be returned 
to the stove when the season of flowering again approaches. 
Cactus (Cereus) speciosissimus, the common South Ameri- 
can species, is a long, erect, quadrangular plant, with deep 
furrows, and rich scarlet flowers ; it will blossom in a dry 
greenhouse, as will several others, but they are better in a 
house devoted to them, as they do not bear the moisture of 
atmosphere requisite for other plants, and even if they do 
they still want the heat of a stove to make them flower well. 
Some cultivators succeed in keeping them altogether in the 
greenhouse, and forcing them to flower, but they require 
more attention than the amateur can give: one great secret 
seems to be, that of keeping them quite dry in the winter. 
The following species of Cereus are recommended for sus- 
pending in pots in the greenhouse: amabelis, Dalstoni, ele- 


ene ny 


O. Jewitt lith . 


Cereus Mac Donaldize 


Plate XVIII. 


Vincent Brooks Imp : 
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gans, flagelliformis, grandiflorus (Night-blowing Cereus), Za- 
biatus, Lown, Mallisonu, Macdonaldu, Scotti, etc. 


os 


CINCHONACEA. 


Exogens, the calyx adherent, with a definite number of divi- 
sions or none. Corolla superior, tubular, with the divisions 
equal to the segments of the calyx. Stamens arising from the 
corolla and alternate with the segments. Ovary superior, sur- 
mounted by a disc, usually two-celled. Leaves simple, quite 
entire, opposite or verticillate-—Trees, shrubs, or herbs ; natives 
generally of the tropics ; the properties principally tonic. 


BOUVARDIA. 
Gen. Char. (Tetrandria Monogyma.) Calyx four-leaved, with 


some teeth between; corolla tubular; anthers included; capsule 
two-parted, with many seeds, which are edged. 

Named after Dr. Bouvard, a French botanist. A genus 
of beautiful shrubs from South America: B. versicolor is 
generally considered a hothouse plant, but sometimes suc- 
ceeds in the warmest part of the greenhouse, it has reddish 
yellow flowers, with a drooping tube; triphylla, and Ja- 
quinw have handsome scarlet flowers ; splendens, crimson, 
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and besides these there are angustifolia, Cavanillesu, flava, 
hirtella, laevigata, leiantha, and longiflora, all beautiful plants 
for the greenhouse, in which they produce a good effect. 
B. triphylla, so called from having three leaves together in 
a whorl, is a particularly handsome plant from its fine scarlet 
flowers growing in large heads, shaped like the trumpet- 
honeysuckle ; the stem attains a height of two feet or more. 
It is a hardy greenhouse plant, and will bear putting ont | 
very well, making a very beautiful bed; those plants which 
have been thus exposed are said also to keep well in a cool 
frame in winter, so that more specimens may be kept in this 
way than there is room for in the greenhouse, where space is 
so valuable at that season. Cuttings should be struck in loam 
and sand, and placed in a hotbed frame; suckers may also 
be taken from the root; these plants require plenty of water 
in summer. When frost 1s expected, some of them which 
are still in flower may be carefully taken out of the bed with 
a ball of earth to their roots, and potted in good, rich soil, 
when they will flower for some time in the greenhouse. 


GARDENIA. (Carr Jessamine.) 
Gen. Char. (Pentandria Monogynia.) Segments of the calyx 


GARDENIA. pa 


vertical or oblique; corolla at first twisted, funnel-shaped, from 
five to nine-cleft, with a tube usually long; style elevated ; 
stigma two-lobed; berry two-celled, many-seeded. | 

Named after Dr. Garden, of Carolina. A genus of very 
handsome and sweet-scented plants, principally from China, 
the Hast Indies, and South America. G. florida, called the 
Cape Jessamine, is a native of the former country, and 
though generally brought up in the stove, is sometimes in- 
troduced into the greenhouse for its fine scent, which is that 
of the orange; the Japanese are said to be very fond of it, 
and plant it as hedges around their gardens. G. radicans 
is a more hardy species, having fine, handsome, shining 
foliage, and the creamy-white flowers, which appear in June, 
emit a sweet perfume; it-may have a good supply of water, 
and some cultivators recommend that a little should be al- 
lowed to remain in the saucer. G. Rothmannia is really a ° 
Cape species and has spotted flowers. Cultivators recom- 
mend that these plants should have a soil of turfy-peat, 
leaf-mould, loam, and sand mixed together, that the atmo- 
sphere should be tolerably moist, and that they should be 
repotted in the spring. There are double varieties of all 
the species. 
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PHILADELPHACEA. 


Hixogens, with the calyx adherent, limb not falling off, having 
from four to ten divisions. Petals alternate with these divisions 
and equal to them in number. Stamens numerous, arising in 
one or two rows from the orifice of the calyx. Styles either 
distinct, or consolidated into one. Capsule half-inferior, with 
from four to ten cells, many-seeded. Leaves opposite, toothed, 
without dots or stipules.—Shrubs of the Northern Hemisphere. 


DEUTZIA. 


Gen. Char. (Icosandria Monogynia.) Calyx adherent, not fall- 
ing off; divisions of calyx and petals equal in number; stamens 
numerous, arising from the orifice of the calyx. 

Deutzia scabra,a Japanese plant, is now hardy, but it 
looks so well in the greenhouse early in the year that it is 
considered an acquisition; it has racemes of pretty white 
flowers very like those of the common Syringa, only smaller. 
The rough leaves of this plant are used by the Japanese to 
polish metals; this roughness is occasioned by hairs, which 
are in the form of stars, and when seen by the aid of a 
good microscope, are found to be of a silvery hue and of 
most beautiful forms. It is increased by suckers or layers. 


Peceroeecreness S 
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CAPRIFOLIACHA. 


Exogens, with the flowers having a superior calyx, four or 
five-cleft, usually with two or more bracts at the base. Corolla 
superior, with one petal or many, rotate or tubular, regular or 
irregular. Stamens equal in number to the lobes of the corolla 
and alternate with them. Leaves opposite.—Shrubs or herba- 
ceous plants ; natives of the northern parts of Kurope, Asia, 
and America; properties fragrant and sudorific. 


ABELIA. 


Gen. Char. (Didynamia Angiospermia.) Calyx-tube oblong, 
having from two to five foliaceous divisions; corolla tubular and 
five-lobed ; stamens four; stigma capitate. 

A. floribunda is a beautiful greenhouse plant of a shrubby 
nature, bearing most lovely pendent flowers, with the corolla, 
two or more inches long, of a purple-red colour, and the 
calyx divisions leafy, very large, veined, and ciliated; it 
flowers in the spring, and continues long in great beauty. 
A. uniflora, from the north of China, is a very ornamental 
shrub and promises to be hardy in time, but at present it is 
safer as a greenhouse plant; the flower is handsome, the 
tube narrow, dilated at the base into an obtuse spur, the 
corolla white tinged with pink, the limb divided into five, 
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the throat wide, hairy, and streaked with yellow. A. triflora - 


and rupestris are also greenhouse species. 


ARISTOLOCHIACE. 


Exogens, with flowers solitary, axillary, brown or some dull 
colour; the floral part adherent, tubular, with the segments ad- 
hering or rolled in when in bud, sometimes regular, sometimes 
very unequal. Stamens six to twelve, distinct or adhering to 
the style and stigmas. Ovary inferior, six-celled generally. Leaves 
alternate, simple, stalked.—Herbaceous plants or shrubs, the 
latter often climbing ; common in South America ; properties tonic 
and stimulating. 


ARISTOLOCHTA. 


Gen. Char. (Gynandria Hexandria.) Calyx none; corolla mo- 
nopetalous, strap-shaped, ventricose at the base; capsule six- 
celled, many-seeded, inferior. | 

A few species of this extraordinary genus may be intro- 
duced for variety with the rest of the climbers ; those suit- 
able for the greenhouse are not of so extraordinary a cha- 
racter as many found in South America, or that can be 
grown in the stove, but they are curious and interesting ; 
the best are glauca, from Barbary, with yellow flowers, and 
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sempervirens, from Candia, with purple flowers; besides 
these, there are ci/zosa, from Patagonia, sipho and tomentosa, 
from America. The soil must be rich loam and peat, and 
the roots should have ample space. 


A good selection from the foregoing lst of plants will 
enable the cultivator to have the greenhouse constantly gay ; 
and should a hothouse be also close at hand, it will be still 
more easy to provide a succession of beautiful flowers. The 
greenhouse being used as a shelter for plants from various 
countries, the heat must be regulated as much as possible 
to suit the greater number. It is considered that the less 
fire-heat is employed, the more healthy the plants will be ; 
but in winter the thermometer must never be allowed to 
fall to freezing-point, though in the night if it be kept just 
above this, and in the day raised to thirty-eight or forty de- 
grees, it is sufficient for health: this is the plan for very 
severe weather. The general average winter day-temperature 
should be about forty-five, and the megAt thirty-eight degrees. 
As the spring advances, a little more heat may be intro- 
duced, to force the growth of the plants; and those which 
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it is desirable to bring forward still more rapidly, may after 
this increased heat be removed to the hothouse, to enjoy 
the still warmer atmosphere established there. No plants 
should be suddenly placed in a great heat, as from the outer 
air to a warm greenhouse, or from a cool greenhouse to the 
stove ; it is advisable to begin with a cool atmosphere, and 
gradually increase it; they will at last bear a temperature of 
sixty or sixty-five degrees, and then produce their flowers 
in abundance. Air must be freely admitted into the green- 
house, but a draught must be avoided. During frost, severe 
winds, or heavy fogs, the windows should not be opened ; 
but at all other times, when the sun shines, or when the 
outer atmosphere is not lower than forty degrees, the sashes 
should be open, and the time of opening in the morning 
and closing at night be regulated by the season and weather. 

The supply of water must also be regulated by the season : 
in winter, only sufficient should be given to keep the soil 
from becoming quite dry; in summer more frequent water- 
ing is required, as the evaporation is greater, and plants 
take up more when in a growing state. It is. a good plan 
to water thoroughly at once, so that every part of the soil be 
wetted, but not to give more till it is becoming dry: plants 
are killed as often by too much as too little water. 
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As most greenhouse plants are increased by cuttings, it 
will be useful to mention that they are generally selected 
from the shoots of one season’s growth, and care must be 
taken that there is one joint (the part from which the leaves 
proceed) above the surface of the ground, and another be- 
low, from which the leaves must be cut; this lower joint 
sends forth new roots when placed in earth suitably pre- 
pared for it, and the stimulus is generally given of what is 
called by gardeners bottom-heat, by placing the pot in a hot- 
bed, though this is not always necessary. These cuttings 
should be covered by a bell-glass, and the moisture which 
settles on the inside wiped away every day, or the young 
plants will suffer; when they seem thoroughly established, 
the glass should be raised a little every day, that they may 
be hardened. 

Some plants which do not succeed so well from cuttings 
absolutely severed from the parent branch, are increased by 
layering, which is done by bending the branch down into a 
pot or on to the surface of the ground, and pegging it down 
firmly ; it then sends forth roots at the bent part (which in 
some plants has to be notched or twisted), where the sap is 
interrupted in its flow ; after these roots are fully established, 
the young plant becomes independent, and may be separated. 
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With these slight instructions, added to those given with — 
almost every genus mentioned in these pages, the amateur 
possessor of a greenhouse may in a great measure be inde- 
pendent of a gardener, and, with a little experience, be able 
to keep it glowing with a beautiful variety of exotics. 


As plants of the Order Orchidacee require peculiar treat- 
ment, they are generally grown by themselves in what is 
called an Orchid-house, as their principal requirements are 
heat, moisture, and shade; from this circumstance, the cu- 
rious tribe called Orchids has not been inserted among com- 
mon greenhouse plants in this Work, and it has been thought 
advisable to arrange it alone, as many who possess a green- 
house may not have it in their power to afford a separate 
establishment for these curious productions. This is one of 
the most singular Orders of plants introduced mto cultiva- 
tion, whether the mode of growth, the form of the flowers, 
or their curious structure be regarded. The splendour of | 
their colours, their grotesque appearance, and their delicious 
odour, also add to their attractions ; and in their native loca- 
lities, which are principally the tropics, they constitute one 
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of the chief beauties of the forest, for they clothe, with their 
rich leaves and glowing-coloured flowers, the trunks of the 
trees, particularly those which are fallen and decaying, thus 
concealing by their beauty and grace, what might otherwise 
present only objects sombre and unsightly. 

Botanical travellers speak in high terms of the beauties 
presented by the Orchis tribe in various parts of the tropics, 
which the following extracts will show. Mr. Low meets 
with them in Borneo, and he says:—‘ As in all tropical 
countries, the tribe Orchidacee is in profusion and beauty, 
and on the open banks of the rivers, where the sun can shed 
_ its vivifying influence upon them, these delightful Eipiphytes 
decorate with their fragile but showy forms the otherwise 
naked and unsightly stumps of decaying forest-trees.” Mr. 
Wallace, when travelling on the banks of the Rio Negro, 
makes remarks on this splendid Order, and more particularly 
on one genus, in the following words :—* But what lovely 
yellow flower is that suspended in the air between two 
trunks, yet far from either? It shines in the gloom as if its 
petals were gold. Now we pass close by it, and see its 
stalk like a slender wire, a yard and a half long, springing 
from a cluster of thick leaves on the bark of a tree. It is 
an Oncidium, one of the lovely Orchis tribe, making these 
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gloomy shades gay with its airy and brilliant flowers. Pre- — 
sently there are more of them, and then others appear, with 
white and spotted and purple blossoms, some growing on 
rotten logs floating in the water, but most on moss and de- 
caying bark just above it. There is one magnificent species, 
four inches across, called by the natives St. Ann’s Flower, 
of a brilliant purple colour, and emitting a most delightful 
odour; it is a new species, and the most magnificent flower 
of its kind in these regions; even the natives will some- 
times deign to admire it, and to wonder how such a beauti- 
ful flower grows ‘atoa’ (uselessly) in the Gapo.” 

The profusion also in which these plants grow in some 
localities is surprising ; Dr. Hooker, when travelling in the 
Himalayas, met with the Vanda cerulea in oak-woods, 
where it waved its panicles of azure flowers in the wind. 
He collected seven men’s loads in one place, and remarks: 
—‘QOn the following day we turned out our Vanda to dress 
the specimens for travelling, and preserve the flowers for 
botanical purposes. Of the latter we had three hundred 
and sixty panicles, each composed of from six to twenty-one 
broad, pale blue, tessellated Aowers, three and a half to four 
inches across, and they formed three piles on the floor of 
the verandah, each a yard high. What would we not have 
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given to have been able to transport a single panicle to a 
Chiswick fée .”’ 

The structure of the flower of the Orchis 1s very curious. 
Dr. Lindley describes it as owing its chief peculiarities to 
the following circumstances :—the stamens and pistil are 
consolidated into one common mass called the column, two 
of the three anthers are rarely perfect ; the pollen is powdery, 
or adhering in wedges tied together by an elastic material, — 
or consolidated into masses of a waxy nature ; the flower is 
divided into six parts, which are adherent, variable in form, 
herbaceous or coloured, generally placed in two rows, the 
lower having two lateral and one dorsal part, which may be 
called the calyx ; the other parts may be considered the pe- 


tals, the centre one of which differs from the rest in form 


and size, and is called the lip; it is either horned, or fur- 
nished with various appendages, free or adherent, occa- 
sionally moving as if spontaneously, sometimes contracted ; 
in short, assuming greatly varied forms and characters, even 
that of growing from the apex of the column. The very 
irregular form of the whole flower renders it very interesting, 
in many cases representing with some exactness insects, as 
bees, butterflies, and even scorpions, spiders, and in some 
instances a helmet with the visor up. Dr. Lindley also men- 
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tions that on the same plant, and even on the same spike, 
flowers of extremely different structures are found,—those of 
several supposed genera and species produced on one plant. 
The lip is in some instances so irritable that when the point 
is touched by an insect, it makes a sudden revolution, and 
imprisons the little creature as long as it moves, but when it 
ceases to struggle the lip returns to its original position. 

This interesting tribe of plants abounds principally in the 
hot, damp parts of the Hast and West Indies, Madagas- 
car, and in Central America and Mexico, where they are in 
profusion, not only seeking nourishment from the soil, but 
clinging to the trunks of trees, or even to bare rocks, among 
Ferns and other plants that love the shade of the damp forests 
of these countries. They are however not confined to these 
regions, but are seen in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, and, as is well known, even in our own climate. 

A selection will be made of several interesting genera, 
which can be cultivated in a moderately-heated house, with- 
out any very extraordinary trouble; and a few remarks will 


be added upon that class of Orchids called Epiphytes. 


ANCGCTOCHILUS. 
This genus is cultivated in the Orchid-house, principally 
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for the extreme beauty of its leaves, which look like rich 
velvet, embroidered with metallic colours in a kind of net- 
work. A. setaceus has leaves of velvet of a dark green hue, 
covered with golden network of great beauty. A. Loddcanus 
has leaves of a similar colour and character, but, in addition, 
they are ornamented with a broad line of gold down the 
centre; the striking appearance of the leaves renders the 
_ small white flowers significant. These plants flourish best 
in a mixture of moss and turfy peat, well drained by pieces 
of broken pots placed at the bottom of the shallow pans in 
which they are grown: they require heat, moisture, and 
shade, and when even these requisites are obtained, they 
flourish still more by having a bell-glass over them, but 
this must be occasionally wiped, or tilted on one side, to 
allow the superabundant moisture to evaporate. The roots 
are increased by division. 

There is another genus very similar to the above, named 
Dosswma, of which the species marmorata is equally stnking 
and beautiful; the velvet leaves are not green, but copper- 
coloured, with the veins of a golden hue; it is a native of 
the Indian Archipelago, and requires similar treatment to the 
species of Anectochilus which are cultivated in this country. 
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GOODYERA. 


A genus also resembling Anectochilus in the velvety 


leaves, which are a deep green on the upper surface, and 
red underneath. G. discolor is a stove species, and bears 
beautiful spikes of white flowers in winter, which makes it 
desirable, but it must be kept in a hot and yet moist atmo- 
sphere: the soil should be turfy peat: it is a native of 
South America. The following species are not so tender, 
and will flourish with common treatment and a cool situa- 
tion. G. pubescens and tessellata are both natives of North 
America, and produce spikes of white flowers in July ; pro- 
cera is from Nepaul, and flowers from July to December ; 
repens 1s a Scotch species, and 1s sometimes called Satyrowm 
or Neottia repens. 


oer 


BLETIA. 


This is a beautiful genus of Orchids, some of which will 
flourish in a moderately warm house. Sb. hyacinthina, a 
Chinese species, grows a foot high, with a leafy stem, and 
bears a raceme of purple flowers, which appear in March. 
B. Gebina, a native of Japan, produces its violet and white 
flowers in April. 3B. acutifolia, a native of South Carolina, 
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has pale rose-coloured flowers, which do not appear till 
September. There are several other species which require 
a greater amount of heat than the above, natives of the 
West Indies and Mexico. The roots are increased by divi- 
sion, and the soil best suited to them is a mixture of turfy 
peat, light loam, and a portion of manure; they should be 
kept in a dormant state in the winter, by being placed 
where they will be cool and dry, but early in the spring 

they will require a warmer situation to force their growth. _ 


CALADENTA. 


A genus of Australian Orchids, said to be difficult to cul- 
tivate, though they do not require much heat. They are 
occasionally brought amongst others of the same Order, but 
very soon dwindle and die; they are on this account not 
worth inquiring for by the amateur, but should any of the 
genus fall in his way, they may flourish for a time by being 
potted in loam, peat, and sand. The flowers of the twenty 
or thirty species which have been brought over are either 
lilac, purple, white, or yellow. 
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CALANTHE. 


This is a genus of beautiful plants, the flowers of which 
are particularly handsome, forming generally a dense spike, 
the colour of which is usually white. C. veratrifolia, from 
the East Indies, has a dense spike of many white flowers, 
and the leaves are long and plaited; sy/vatica has a looser 
spike of white blossoms; densiflora has a dense spike of 
yellow flowers; and there are other species with orange and 
pale yellow blossoms ; they are natives of the Hast Indies, 
Japan, etc. The soil should be peat, loam, and sand; and 
though they require much water when growing, the pots 
should be well drained. 


CALOCHILUS. 


This is an Australian genus of small Orchids, of which 
C. campestris has green and brown, and paludosus brown 
flowers ; they grow about a foot high. The roots may be 
divided, and they require turfy peat, loam, and sand. 


CALOPOGON. 
A North American genus, of which C. putched/us has been 
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introduced into cultivation; it has very pretty purple flowers, 


which appear in July. The soil should be peat, loam, and 
sand. 


DISA. 
A genus, from. the Cape of Good Hope, of very beautiful _ 


Orchids, with the curious flowers either growing singly or 
in long spikes. JD. cornuta has a loose spike of blush-co- 
loured flowers, often more than a foot long; chrysostachya 
has them of a golden colour ; grandiflora produces a large, 
solitary flower of a brilliant scarlet colour; other species 
have purple, lilac, or blue flowers. They are said to be 
difficult to keep in health, as they are bog plants, and yet 


require considerable heat. Another Cape genus requiring 


the same treatment is called Disperis, the flowers being 
either crimson, lilac, or straw-coloured. 


om re 


OPHRYS. 


This genus contains many of those species the flowers of 
which so greatly resemble insects; and, as they are princi- 
pally natives of England and the Continent, they may be 
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considered hardy, though not very easy of cultivation. 
Some of them are worth introducing for the curious cha- 


4 r 
tm 


racter of the flower, and a good collection is very interest- 


ing. The species aranifera, the Spider ; muscifera, the Fly ; a 
apifera, the Bee; and fuscifera, the Fly-bearing Ophrys are i 
British ; éenthredinifera, arachnites, the Black Spider, and 


arachnoidea, the Spider-like Ophrys, are Huropean species. 


Besides these, the species luteum, ferrum-equinum, ciliata, - 
Scolopax, exaltata, fusca, grandiflora, tabanifera, and others 
may be introduced. The roots seem to require a mixture of 4 
Joam and chalk, and when once planted they should not be ‘ 
again disturbed. } 

ORCHIS. 4 


The original genus Orchis has been divided into many 
genera by modern botanists, as Anacamptis, Gymnadenia, 
Perularia, Plantanthera, etc. Most of the species are hardy, 
being natives of England, the Continent, North America, 
and other temperate climates; a few species may therefore 
be introduced into a cool house with success, and the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most handsome :—/ongicornis, bifola, 
sambucina, spectabilis, Morio, papitionacea, conopsea, odora- Ss 
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na, foltosa, etc. They require the same treatment as 
he plants of the last genus, but are not easily cultivated, 
“for the roots do not readily increase out of their native lo- 
calities. The bulb or tuber of the season produces an off- 
set, which will bear the plant of the succeeding year, so 
shat when an Orchis is taken out of the ground after the , 
season is over, there will be found a shrivelled and a plump 
tuber, the latter containing the young plant. 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 
A genus known by the English name of Lady’s Slipper ; 


the species are very beautiful, and those grown in an atmo- 
sphere of heat and moisture are tolerably easy of culture, as 
 C. barbatum, having purple and green flowers; insigne, 
purple, green, and white; Irapeanum, yellow; venustum, 
green and red; and Zow2, with purple and green flowers. 
The more hardy species are chiefly natives of North Ame- 
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they prefer peat-earth, with a covering of moss kept in a 
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damp state; this will imitate their native locality pretty 
well, and the plants in flower are so handsome and interest- 
ing that they are worth the pains bestowed on them. They 
should be very seldom disturbed at the roots. The follow- 
ing are a few of the species :—albwm and caudatum, flowers 
white; arietinum, white and red; humile and spectabile, 
white and purple; pudescens, yellow and purple-flowered ; | 
these are natives of North America: gutéatum, with flowers 4 
white and pink, and venéricosum, with purple flowers, are 
Siberian species. C. Calceolus is the Hnglish species, found - 
in woods, its yellow flowers appearing in May. 


SATYRIUM. = 

An interesting genus of the Orchis tribe, requiring sim1- 
lar treatment to that of the genus Opdrys ; the pots should 
be very well drained, and the plants kept dry when not ve- 
getating; they may be treated as frame plants though they 
are natives of the Cape. The species cucullatum, parviflorum, 
membranaceum, coriifolium, erectum, and pustulatum have = 
yellow flowers, slightly varied with pink, green, or orange 3 x. 


eon has purple; caraeumn, NEI ; papillosum, rose- colour ; ; 
and candidum, white flowers. : 


DIURIS. 


These are tolerably hardy Orchids from Australia, with 

very beautiful flowers of a golden yellow, spotted yellow, 

sulphur, purple, or white colour; the species are aurea, 
: maculata, sulphurea, alba, longifolia, etc.; from the Swan 
River particularly there are Drummond, laxiflora, corymbosa, 


fil ifolra, ete. 


» The Orchids called Epiphytes are those which do not 
grow in the soil of the ground, but cling to the bark of 
trees for support, where they gain nourishment, not from 
the tree to which they adhere, but from small accumula- 

_ tions of soil or decaying bark, or other vegetable substances: 
a found in the crevices of the bark; they are therefore not 
true parasites. The species which are introduced into this 
country are grown on logs of wood or in baskets of moss 
and chips suspended from the roof; these plants however 
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require more care, and a hotter and damper atmosphere . 


than the terrestrial Orchids, and ean seldom be mtroduced 
except where these essentials to their health can be easily 
obtained. A few will however be mentioned, to point out 
their beauty and extraordinary characters. | 


VANILLA. 


This genus consists of West Indian and South American 
plants. V.aromatiea and planifolia bear fruits which are 
the Vanilla of commerce. Lindley says :—‘ Vanilla is one 
of the most delightful aromatics known; it is used in the 
manufacture of chocolate, liqueurs, and of various articles of — 
confectionery. The substance called by this name is the 
dried fruit of /. plantfolva and other species; it contains a 

great quantity of essential oil and a good deal of benzor 
gcd Dr. Bird says that the effluvium of Vanilla intoxicates- 
the labourers who gather it. V’. claviculata is bitter as well 
as fragrant, and its leaves are regarded in the West Indies, 
where it is called ‘Liane a blessures,’ as having medicinal 


properties. In New Holland many species are eaten by the 


natives, who find their starchy roots a good article of diet.” 
This plant has been grown in the hothouses of this country, _ 
but it never perfected its fruit till Dr. Morren of Liége dis- 


d that from some peculiarities of structure, it is neces- — 


ry to apply the pollen to the stigma artificially. “In the 
year 1836 a plant in the hothouses in the Botanic Gardens 
at Liége produced fifty-four flowers, which, having been arti- 
- ficially fecundated, exhibited the same number of pods, quite 
equal to those imported from Mexico; and in 1837 a fresh 
crop of about a hundred pods was obtained upon another 
plant by the same method. He attributes the fecundation 
of the plant in Mexico to the action of some insect, and 


hence accounts for the non-production of fruit in those 


plants which have been removed to other countries.” In its 


native localities this plant is said to climb to the tops of 


the highest trees, and there to display its curious white 
flowers. When introduced into the Orchid-house in this 


country, it should be grown on a portion of decaying wood, 


or planted in a pot of decayed tan mixed with rubbish, and 


| the stem trained where it can take root, which it does like 
Ivy. It requires an atmosphere hot and damp, the tempe- 
rature never below sixty degrees; frequent sprinklings or 
showers of water are better for the plant than much water 
at once. : 
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ONCIDIUM. 


This is another genus of Epiphyte Orchids, natives of 
the West Indies and South America. They are very curi- 
ous plants, of which near a hundred species have been in- 
troduced into the hothouse on account of the great beauty 
of the flowers. O. papilio, growing in Trinidad, has large 
yellow and red blossoms, of which the footstalk is so slen- 
der that they move about in the wind, looking like splendid 
insects ; it is there called the Butterfly Plant. Mr. Gosse 
mentions one he found, of which the leaves were a foot and 
a half long and four or five inches wide, and that the flower- 
spikes were eight or ten feet in length; the flowers however, 
he says, were not very conspicuous for beauty, they being of 
a yellow hue, studded all over with red dots. It was the spe- 
cies Carthagense, and he found it in abundance in Jamaica, 
growing on Calabash-trees. The colours of the flowers of 
all the species seem to be yellow of various shades, from 
straw to copper-colour, and tinged with green, red, brown, 
and other colours. This genus does not seem to be difficult 
to cultivate if plenty of heat and moisture be allowed. 


_ ABRIDES. 


This genus derives the name of “ Air Plant” from the 


property the species have of flourishing for some time sus- 


pended in the air without any connection with the soil; in 


this state they will continue to flower for some weeks, and 


in their native country the natives procure them when ready 


to flower and hang them in their rooms, where their beau- 


tiful spikes of delicate and curious blossoms gradually un- 
fold and shed a delightful perfume. A. odoratum has de- 
licate flowers of white and pink; arachnites, brown and 


a purple ; ¢essed/atum, greenish-yellow ; affine, pink ; crispum, 


white and rose-coloured ; virens, lilac; and maculosa and 


a. guinquevulnerum, spotted. These species are from the 
‘Rast Indies, Java, and the Philippines; it seems advisable 
in cultivating them to plant the root with decayed wood 
and leaves, with a little peat or vegetable mould, and to 
suspend them in the hottest and dampest part of the 
house. They succeed for a time in baskets of moss kept 
very damp. 


jo he 


NEPENTHES. 


As this Order of curious plants requires, like Orchids, 
much heat and moisture, the amateur may try to succeed 
in their cultivation, and he will be amply repaid for his care 
by possessing specimens of one of the most curious produc- 
tions of the Vegetable Kingdom. They are bog-plants, and 
in the stove in this country are grown in a peat-soil mixed 
with sphagnum, and kept very damp: the pots should be 
of a good size. NV. distillatoria was the first introduced, in 
1789, from Ceylon, and is called the “ Pitcher Plant,” from 
the curious appendage it has at the ends of the leaves in the 
form of a pitcher with a lid, and which contains a liquid 
distilled from the plant. NV. Rafflescana, from the Philip- 
pines, has the pitchers spotted with crimson, and they are 
of a large size. N. ampullacea is from Manilla; WN. allo- 


marginata has a little band of wool round the edge of the 


pitcher. 
Mr. Adams, the assistant-surgeon of the ‘Samarang,’ 


describes the Nepenthes as growing abundantly in Borneo, 


where they are called “ Monkey-cups” by the Malays. He 


writes :—“ The N. distil/atoria is a very common plant in 


the Sarawak territory, where it may be seen, with its curi- 
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NEPENTHES. 


ously formed leaves, clinging to the trunks and foliage of 
the trees that fringe the banks of the rivers, or the interior 
of the forest.”” After mentioning another species, he con- 
tinues :—“‘ There are two kinds of pitchers in each species, 
one growing at some distance from the ground, which is 
long, slender, and usually green or marbled, spotted at the 
mouth only, and furnished with a very long footstalk; the 
other kind is formed of the lower leaves, and is generally 
placed upon or near the surface of the ground. These latter 
are most generally half full of insects, chiefly ants. The 
pitchers, when full grown, almost invariably contain fluid in 
different proportions ; in some cups there is nearly an ounce, 
in others only a few drachms; many of these contain 
insects which, if not killed, find it difficult to escape out of 
the lhmpid and mucilaginous liquid. In one pitcher I found 
five crickets, Hundreds of small ants, mostly dead, and nu- 
merous larve of mosquitoes and other gnats. The cups 
near the ground frequently contain living larvee of Dipterous 
insects, while the young and elevated cups are. free from 
them, and contain pure limpid water. ‘The appearance of 
these beautiful and delicately formed vegetable vases is ex- 
tremely interesting and very singular, as they hang sus- 


pended by their fragile handles, offering a cooling draught 


POPULAB GARDE’ 


to the different animals that frequent the neighbourhood : 
By pouring the water of several dozen of pitchers into one 
of large size, I have several times succeeded in quenching oy 
my thirst with a good half-pint. Many of the full-sized 
cups will hold considerably more than a pint.” The flowers __ 
of these plants are less interesting than the leaves. 
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